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We suggest ... 





for young adult 


collections 


STORMY LIFE 

Memoirs of a Pioneer of the Air Age 
By Ernest Heinkel 

Edited by Jiirgen Thorwald 


The eventful story of one of the world’s foremost airplane de- 
signers and builders whose career spans the entire history of air 
power. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE AMAZING NELLIE BLY 
By Mignon Rittenhouse 


Best known for her 72 day around the world record in 1889 when 
she bested Jules Verne’s fictional Around the World in Eighty 
Days, Nellie Bly, born Elizabeth Cochrane, became one of the 
outstanding figures in American journalism. News Day: “She was 
the first of the girl reporters, modern style, and she made the 
world sit up and take notice. Journalism today owes a lot to her.” 


Illustrated. D3-75 


FREE DIVING 

By Dimitri Rebikoff. American Editor: Albert VanderKogel 
Preface by Commandant Yves Le Prieur 

The most complete and authoritative book available on “free” 
diving, the new, exciting sport. The noted expert supplies 
thorough data on when, where and how to dive; equipment (in 
cluding self-contained breathing apparatus); safety rules; diving 
tables; fishing; exploration and salvage work; underwater pho- 
tography; diving clubs in the U. S. and abroad. Photographs. in 
color and black and white, diagrams, bibliography, index. $5.75 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publisher, New York 
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WINNER OF THE 







1956 
JANE ADDAMS BOOK AWARD 
PRESENTATION 





awarded by the Women’s 
International League for 
Peace and Freedom 





STORY OF 
THE NEGRO 





LASSE 


by ARNA BONTEMPS 


Illustrated by RAYMOND LUFKIN 


Second Edition, Enlarged 


originally published in 1948, has been enlarged and 
brought up-to-date. One of its interesting features is a 
chronology chart, which now includes such items as the 
1954 U.S. Supreme Court ruling against segregation in 
education and the 1955 debut of Marian Anderson with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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Mr. Arna Bontemps, author of Story of the Negro, has 

“ had a wide and varied career both as writer and teacher. 

2S Since 1943, he has been Head Librarian at Fisk Univer- 

1 sity, Nashville, Tennessee. Ages 12 up. $3.00 

Ig 

. ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 

75) 501 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 
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MEN, ROCKETS AND 

SPACE RATS 1AB 2AB 3 

By LLOYD MALLAN. “An_ up-to-date 
survey of the latest developments in rocket 
ship research at the nation’s secret military 
bases.”—Chicago Daily News $5.95 
(Suggested for all small libraries.”"—ALA; 
“Reader's choice of best books.’’—Wilson; 
“Highly recommended,” and “Recommend- 
ed for teen-agers.”’—Library Journal.) 


VAGRANT VIKING 1 283 

By PETER FREUCHEN. “The magnificent 
story of a man who has been explorer, 
trader, sailor, farmer, journalist, film actor, 
patriot, underground agent, saboteur, cour- 
ier—but always Peter Freuchen.”—Chicago 
Tribune. Now a TV figure through his 
triumph on the $64,000 Question. $5.00 
(“Small libraries list." — ALA; “Reader's 
choice.” Wilson; “Recommended,” and 
“Recommended for young adults.”—Library 
Journal.) 


RAQUEL: THE JEWESS 

OF TOLEDO 1A 2A 3c 

By LION FEUCHTWANGER. “Feucht- 
wanger has wrought this remarkable and 
authentic love story (of Raquel the Beauti- 
ful, and Alfonso VIII of Castile) into a 
richly hued historical drama.” — Chicago 
Tribune $4.95 
(“Small libraries list." — ALA; “Reader's 
choice.” Wilson; “Highly recommended.” 
Library Journal.) 


YOUR PRAYERS ARE 

ALWAYS ANSWERED 1} 248 3 

By ALEXANDER LAKE, “Recommended 
for all public libraries as a sincere approach 
for the average reader to the help which 
comes from the power of prayer.”—Library 
Journal $2.95 
(“Recommended.” — ALA; “Recommended 
for general as well as young adults.”"—Wilson 
and Library Journal.) 


THE AIR FORCE 1 283 

By ARNOLD BROPHY. “This is an imagi- 
native and exciting one-volume story of our 
Air Force.”—Boston Herald Traveler $5.00 
(“Recommended.”—ALA, and Library Jour- 
nal; “Recommended for general use as well 
as young adults.""—Wilson) 


Highly Recommended 


somewn for all libraries we 


THE LEGEND OF 

DANIEL WILLIAMS 

By PETER FREUCHEN. “The incredible 
story of the Bible-toting slave who became 
a legendary outlaw of the far north. . 
frontier drama at its wildest best.”—Christian 
Herald (October) $3.95 


GRIZZLIES IN THEIR 

BACK YARD 

By BETH DAY. “The remarkable life story 

of one couple's 30-year stay in a log cabin 

on the coast of British Columbia . . . Won- 

derful animal lore.”’--Publishers’ Weekly 
(November) $3.95 


CALEB PETTENGILL, U.S.N. 
By GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT. “A fast- 
paced, lusty tale about a heroic Union Navy 
officer who takes an active part in the block- 
ade of southern states, and is almost a one- 
man navy in some encounters with Confed- 
erate forces.”"—The Retail Bookseller 
(November 14) $3.95 


FAVORITE CAT STORIES OF 
PAMELA AND JAMES MASON 
Handsomely illustrated with original draw- 
ings by Gladys Emerson Cook. 
(November) $5.00 
SAHARA ADVENTURE 
By PHILLIPE DIOLE. “Diolé, the under- 
sea explorer, was on a quest for those en- 
graved and painted rocks which are the 
relics of prehistoric man. . highly recom- 
mended.”’—Library Journal. Mlustrated with 
photographs. (October) $4.50 


THE QUEEN’S HORSES 

By CHARLES MITCHELL. The first au- 
thentic story of Queen Elizabeth's horses. 
With 70 superb illustrations. Handsomely 
produced, limited edition. (October) $7.50 


All books in this column are appropriate 
for young adults. 


Write for a complete checklist of Julian 
Messner Shelf of Biographies, Romances 
for Young Moderns and Special Teen-Age 
Novels. 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC., 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Sham 


Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


20 volumes of enrichment material for 
classroom and library * Quick fact- 
finding cross-index plus 1860 concise fact 
} = P . entries ¢ 12,200 illustrations: big, 

World of reading . . . and live dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, 
: } : f | i. li modern charts and maps—all in 

hit the rest of his ife. beautiful color and black and white. 


HE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE*® 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.® 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Through The Book of Knowledge 


he will enter the wonderful 
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Ages 6-8 


Louise Dyer Harrisand HUMMER AND BUZZ $2.50 
Norman Dyer Harris SLIM GREEN $2.00 
ay Laura E. Richards TIRRA LIRRA $3.00 
<Aye Phyllis Rowand GEORGE $2.50 
Catharine F. Sellew ADVENTURE WITH THE GIANTS $3.00 
ADVENTURES WITH THE GODS $3.00 
William Jay Smith *LAUGHING TIME $2.50 
Gustav Tenggren THE TENGGREN MOTHER GOOSE $3.50 


THE TENGGREN 
TELL-IT-AGAIN BOOK $3.75 


Ages 9-1 
Richard and Florence Atwater MR. POPPER’S PENGUINS $3.00 


~ . Oliver Butterworth *THE ENORMOUS EGG $2.95 _ 
— yi Eleanor Cameron *STOWAWAY TO THE MUSHROOM ~ 
NO . PLANET $2.75 “4 


*THE WONDERFUL FLIGHT 
TO THE MUSHROOM PLANET $2.75 
Frances Chrystie PETS $3.50 
Adele DeLeeuw NOBODY’S DOLL $2.75 
Maurice Dolbier A LION IN THE WOODS $2.75 
TORTEN’S CHRISTMAS SECRET $3.00 
David McCord FAR AND FEW $2.75 ( 


Ages 12 up ~__ 


Joseph Gaer HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD $3.00 ( 
Crane Blossom Harrison TOMORROW FOR PATRICIA $3.00 
Robert Lawson BEN AND ME $3.00 




























CAPTAIN KIDD’S CAT $3.00 E 

MR. REVERE AND I $3.00 A. 

Cornelia Meigs INVINCIBLE LOUISA $3.50 ‘aa 
Ogden Nash PARENTS KEEP OUT $3.00 Es 


Laura Cooper Rendina ROOMMATES $3.00 
Oliver H. P. Rodman and THE BOY’S COMPLETE BOOK OF 
Edward C, Janes FRESH AND SALT WATER FISHING $4.50 
Don Wilcox BASKETBALL STAR $2.75 
H. Percy Wilkins CLOUDS, RINGS AND CROCODILES $3.00 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 







Mitprep L. BATrCcHELDER, DLCYP Executive Secretary 









International news has vied with ALA reorganization in the office this fall. 

The new lists from the Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books 
include two new “mixed language” packages and additional single lan- 
guage packages. Copies will be sent on request to Package Library ol 
Foreign Children’s Books, 69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, New York. 
Fhe English annotations which are added this time are most useful for 










pasting in each book. 

The NEA Journal for October 1956 carried a full page list of Package 
Library books, thus introducing this ALA project to teachers throughout 
the country. An exhibit of foreign children’s books from the Pack- 
age Library was included in Chicago’s Miracle of Books book fair in 








November. 

‘The CARE Children’s Book Fund program has had special emphasis 
this winter by the National Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. P'TA groups 
have sent CARE packages of children’s books as Christmas gifts to many 
schools and institutions in other countries. 

The end of September brought additional recognition to Mrs, Jella 
Lepman, winner of the first Hans Christian Andersen Award and able 
director of the International Youth Library, The Rockefeller Foundation 
has made a two-year grant of $35,000 to the International Youth Library 
for a special program under Mrs. Lepman’s direction for stimulating the 
development of literature and libraries for children in so-called under- 
developed countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Mrs. Rosemarie Héhne, the talented German storyteller at the ALA 
Storytelling Festival last June, completed her year as a member of the 
Children’s Department staff of the Cincinnati Public Library in November 
and returned to Germany. In January she returns to the International 
Youth Library as a librarian on that staff. 

Mrs. Inez King Cox, of the faculty of the Library Science Department 
of Kansas State Teachers College in Emporia, has spent this fall at the 
[YL as an ALA Consultant to the International Youth Library on Library 





















Services to Youth. 





TOP OF THE NEWS 





“‘Beany fans are in for a treat” 
——DENVER POST 


Lenora Mattingly Weber’s — 
x new book 


Make a Wish 
for Me 


IS A BEANY MALONE STORY 


“Lenora Weber has a wonderful way of peopling her pages with 
the whole family of unpredictable Malones and the young folks 
who make up Beany’s world. Their problems of growing up; of 
falling in love; of holding to ideals, no matter how rough, are 


Mrs. Weber’s writing is that young readers come to know Beany 
Malone in the flesh and can suffer and chuckle and triumph with 
her.”—DENVER Post Ages 12 and up—$2.75 


All Crowell Juveniles are Cloth Bound 
« 
From your regular bookseller 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Founded 1834 — New York 16 
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(Note: Last August we asked Eileen 
Colwell about library traditions at Christ 
mastime, in’ Hendon, England. We also 
asked her if British librarians compare 
the circulation figures [“issues”| of their 
respective branches as we do.) 


lo sir Eporror: 


We like to have good issues, of course, 
but our budgets don’t depend on them, 
fortunately for us. If issues are down, we 
try to account for them, but it is mot a 
matter of life or death. When issues de 
crease, I should probably cut my branch 
children’s book allowance a little, but 
only if their stock was in a really good 
condition, Even then IT should always be 
prepared to make an extra allocation dur 
ing the year if it seemed advisable. Our 
staffs are so small, anyway, that there 
couldn't be any reducing 
them! 


question — of 


I don't think we have any particular 
library traditions at Christmas in Hendon. 
Just the usual Christmas tree, Christmas 
stories and perhaps carols. Probably we 
don’t make as much of it as you do, but 
this doesn’t. mean that we shouldn't Jike 
to. IT do think you have most attractive 
and ingenious ideas on these occasions. 

hineen H. Cotweur, Children’s Librai 
ian, The Central Library, Hendon, Eng 
land, 


Sympathy 


(Note: Mrs. Fraccaroli’s letter on Christ 
mas in Sao Paulo’s libraries was received 
just as we went to press.) 


Po tie Eprror: 


The children’s libraries of Sao Paulo, 
since their foundation, promote festivities 
every year to commemorate the birth of 
Jesus Christ. Dramatizations of plays on 
this subject are performed in the theaters 
and auditoriums of all our libraries, In 
1955 images representing the Nativity 
were made in life-size and placed in the 
hall of our Central Children’s Library. 
The children themselves work in pottery, 


8 





modelling the figures that constitute the 


scenes of the birth of Christ. 

Candies and gifts are distributed to all 
children, and the toys given by a child 
dressed as Santa Claus. Usually the fami 
lies of our readers come to these solemni 
ties and on this occasion they manifest 
their sympathy to our assistants by offer 
ing them flowers, sweets, and presents, 

This celebration—a_ feast of love, of 
kindness and of Christianity—I considet 
of great importance in our children’s in 
stitutions, exercising an influence on mod 
erm society which needs to be more 
human, 

Lenyra ©. Fraccarout, Chief of the Di 
vision of Youth Libraries, Sao Paulo, 


Brazil. 


AMONG OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


e@ Jannie Daane is Coordinator of Chil 
dren's Work in the Amsterdam Public 
Library. Her recent Fulbright year in the 
United States included studies in Syracuse 
University and visits to many libraries 
around the country. For Amsterdam’s Book 
Week this year, she borrowed a well-worn 
copy of Phyllis Fenner’s Indians, Indians, 
Indians from ‘The New York Public Li 
brary’s Tremont Branch. ‘To our surprise, 
she reported her colleagues’ delight) with 
the sentence on the book-card pocket: 
“Remember—You will be the next bor 
rower of some other book.” She is planning 
to have a Dutch version of this remindei 
put on Amsterdam book-card pockets, 


e Evelyn Millis Duvall, author of Facts 
of Life and Love for Teen-Agers and 
Family Living, has two daughters—Jean 
Louise and Joy Millis. Her husband, Syl 
vanus M. Duvall, is Professor of Social 
Science and Religion at George Williams 
College in Chicago. She is an alumna of 
Syracuse, Vanderbilt and Columbia Uni 
versities, and has her Ph.D. from the Uni 
versity of Chicago. 


e@ Marga Fricke received her professional 
training in the library school in) Ham 
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HORN BOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS, CHILDREN AND MEN 


By Paul Hazard 

What better Christmas gift’ to 
yourself, than this much-quoted, 
distinguished French scholar’s 
comments on the children’s books 
of different countries? $3.50 





NEWBERY MEDAL BOOKS, 
1922-1955 


Lively and enriching reading, 
and all in one handsome volume! 
Newbery acceptance speeches, bi- 
ographies of the authors, book 
notes and an excerpt from each 
Award-winning book, Illustrated, 
jO0 pp. 510.00 plus postage 


THE HORN BOOK MAGAZINE 
Since 1g24 this journal has pre 
sented the best in) books and 
reading for children, as well as 
articles of lasting interest to those 
concerned with what children 
read. Recommended for parents, 
teachers and librarians. 

$4.50 a year, begin 

ning March 1, 1957 


HOW FAR IS IT TO 


BETHLEHEM? 

By Elizabeth Orton Jones 

“Not very far,’’ answers the 
reader of this reverent story of a 
Christmas pageant played by 
children at Crotched Mt. Reha- 
bilitation Center in New Hamp- 
shire. ‘Their spontaneous — reac- 
tions to the Nativity story renew 
the beauty and wonder of Christ- 
mas for every reader. A_ lasting 
remembrance for this season. II- 
lustrated with silhouettes in color 
by the author. $1.50 


Published by 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 


585 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 





burg, Germany. Since then she has worked 
in the Bremen Public Library, except for 
the year (1955-1956) which she spent in 
New York when she worked in the Inwood 
Branch of The New York Public Library. 
She returned to Bremen, via Hawaii, last 
August and reports that she is homesick 
for New York already. However, she is 
planning her return trip for the Spring 
of 1961. 


e@ Ray Fry’s interest in work with young 
people dates back to the days when he 
worked summers as a counselor and tennis 
instructor at a boys’ camp while he at 
tended Duke University. He also “book 
talked” around the campfire at night. 
After three years in Enoch Pratt's Young 
Adult Department, he came to the Dallas 
Public Library to set up a young-adult 
program there, 


e Grace Rayfuse did undergraduate work 
and advanced study in education at Boston 
University and was graduated from Pitts 
burgh’s Carnegie Library School, When 
she came to the Miami Public Library she 
found a new outlet for her interest in the 
theater by producing and staging puppet 
plays in much the same way as is done on 
a real stage. Puppet work was just begin 
ning at MPL when she came, and now her 
influence and enthusiasm are felt through 
out the system, 


@ Marian Savoca is Chairman of the Book 
Selection Committee for Young People’s 
Books in Queens Borough, She is a grad 
uate of Queens College and Columbia 
University School of Library Service, Win 
ter sports and amateur theatricals are hes 
hobbies, and she has just returned from a 
trip to Mexico where she visited the 
Benjamin Franklin library in Mexico City. 


e lo Helen Canfield, TON Advertising 
Manager, goes credit for suggesting that 
we do something about reporting library 
Christmas traditions from all over, Then, 
one thing led to another and this issue be 
came increasingly international. Mrs, Jella 
Lepman’s acceptance speech for the Hans 
Christian Andersen award arrived just in 
time for this issue. We are pleased and 
proud that she chose to send it to ‘TON. 
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TO WIN ‘THE HEARTS OF CHILDREN 


THE HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN AWARD 1956 








































A talk by Mrs. Jetta Leeman, Vice President, International Board 
on Books for Young People, given in Stockholm, September 15th, 
1956. 


“Give us books,” say the children, 
“Give us wings. 
You who are powerlul and strong, 
Help us to escape in the faraway, 
Help us to keep our dreams.” 


I can visualize Paul Hazard, the unique interpreter of the world olf chil- 
dren’s books, sitting among us, repeating his own beautiful words as an 
admonition to our atomic age. 

How I wish he, with his wonderful intuition and profound knowledge 
of children’s literature, could have been the first president of the Jury for 
the Hans Christian Andersen Award. ‘This certainly is a mission of high 
responsibility, fascination and—let me admit it—of unusual difhculties. 

The Andersen Medal has been created by the International Board on 
Books for Young People. It will be presented annually to a living author, 
distinguished by an exceptional work in the field of children’s literature. 

All countries represented on the Board have been invited to take part. 
In those countries, where sections of the Board have been established, 
they were commissioned to select up to three outstanding books, if possi- 
ble, of the preceding year. In countries where no sections have been formed 
yet, the library association or similar recognized body made the nomi- 
nations. 


The International Jury, five members from five different countries, | 
studied the books carefully and gave detailed commentaries, as well as 
ratings, according to an agreed scale. Whenever opinions differed too r 
widely, experts were asked for advice. The prize book, as well as the ( 
fifteen books nominated for the Honor List, were selected in this way. ( 

Fifteen nations took part in the competition. As all categories of books I 
were admitted—and this proved to be a serious handicap—the Jury was 
confounded by its own rules, It seems practically impossible to have a | 
picture book compete against a science book or a biography against t 
nursery rhymes. A special meeting of the Jury had to be convened in d 
Zurich and it was agreed that the first Hans Christian Andersen Award n 


10 TOP OF THE NEWS DI 


The awarding of the Hans Christian Andersen Medal to 
ELEANOR FARJEON was reported in the October ‘Vor OF THE 
News. Too late for that issue came news that the International 
Board on Books for Young People, at its Stockholm meeting, 
made its very first award to Mrs, JELLA LepMAN, The text of 
the award read (in translation): “International Board for Chil- 
dren’s Books—To Mrs. Jella Lepman—its ingenious founder, 
in grateful recognition of her contribution to international un- 
derstanding through children’s and youth books. Stockholm, 
September 1956.” 





Medal of the Hans Christian Andersen Award For the Most Distinguished Contribution to 
International Children’s Literature, 1956. The medal was designed by Professor Emil Pretorius, 
President of the Bavarian Academy of Fine Arts in Munich. 


should, if possible, be given to a book nearest in spirit to the works of 
Andersen. As most countries had been sending fairy tale books among 
their selection, this seemed feasible. 

“And where have we been?” I can hear the children in many tongues 
asking this question. Perhaps we would have to blush a little bit, that the 
children themselves should not have had an official say through a special 
committee. But unofficially they have been consulted many times, and the 
books they took especially to their hearts are all on the list. 

It has been said that poets and other privileged persons can under 
stand the language of children as the fairies understand that of birds, Alas, 
this does not apply to children’s books. We members of the Jury had to 
deal with so many languages that even versatile linguists had sleepless 
nights. 
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There are countrics with a highly-developed children’s literature, there 
are others just starting to publish their first real children’s books. The 
national, cultural, religious, and social background of a nation may be 
mirrored in its children’s books but at the same time these books may 
have a universal human appeal, which makes them friends of children 
everywhere, 

All these points have to be considered in such an International Com 
petition, but there is so much more to a children’s book. 


Children’s books should have a soul and a beating heart, to give 
response to the child who explores life itself in its pages. We have been 
trying to listen with a child’s ear. 

We have been trying as well to look with a child’s eye at illustrations, 
knowing that a child’s imagination can be vivid and colorful, but also 
delicate and full of hidden poetry. We plunged into adyenture and science, 
into biographies and first novels for young readers. It seemed to us that 
never before did the world hold so many breathtaking subjects to span the 
distance between child and grown-up. 

We also considered the general appearance of the books, their print, 
layout, their make-up. Children’s books should appeal to a child’s sense 
of quality, good workmanship and beauty. There should be children’s 
books which can also be physically handed down from one generation to 
the next. We watched out for all this, never forgetting that we had set out 
to discover their finest children’s books of many nations. 

We chose The Little Bookroom by Eleanor Farjeon, illustrated by 
Edward Ardizzone and published by the Oxford University Press, as the 
first Hans Christian Andersen award book. We chose it because we felt 
the The Little Bookroom is a collection of original and beautiful fairy 
tales, written with poetry and imagination expressed in a clear and creative 
language. We see in Eleanor Farjeon one of the outstanding children’s 
authors of our time, walking in the footsteps of Hans Christian Andersen. 
Her books are a proud record. 

We hope that the Hans Christian Andersen Award will be an inspira 
tion to authors of children’s books all over the world, The genius which 
brings forth great books can not be explained or predicted, but it will 
manifest itself again and again in its own chosen time. We hope to make 
the world a better world through the wonderful medium of children’s 
books. We think with Paul Hazard: 


“Children’s books keep alive a sense of nationality but also a sense ol 
humanity. They describe their native land lovingly but they also describe 
faraway lands where unknown brothers live. Each of them is a messenge! 
that goes beyond mountains and rivers, beyond the seas, to the very ends 
of the world in search of new friendship. Every country gives and ever) 
country receives, there is no end to it.” 

To win the hearts of children is to win the glory of the world. 
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IMustration by Edward Ardizzone for “The Little Bookroom.” 


REPLY FROM ELEANOR FARJEON 


Dear Mrs. Lepman, 


I sent by my friend and dear collaborator, Edward Ardizzone, some words to Stock- 
holm which I hoped might try to tell you how proud I was to have had my Little Book- 
room chosen for the first award of the Hans Christian Andersen Medal. I knew they 
would be inadequate, Now today, when I have just received the exquisitely beautiful 
medal and the finely-inscribed certificate that accompanies it, I feel I must try again to 
write to you, and this time I know that any words I use will be quite unable to tell you 
what I am feeling. For this time I don’t feel proud, but very humble. I was when I read 
your own lecture, written for the occasion of the award, that my heart was filled with 
humility, and my eyes with tears. 

Everything you say of the aims—and the difficulties—of the adjudicating committee 
and the intentions of the founding of this little-brother of the Nobel Prize, everything 
you quote from Paul Hazard, rings an echo in everything I have felt about children’s 
books of all sorts for more than half a century, After the death of my father in 1903, 
who had given me and my three brothers such a wonderful imaginative upbringing, 
filled with the best music and reading and plays and pictures that he could bring to us, 
we found among his papers a pencilled note of his last wishes; and the final words 
were: “Children, be good to your Mother, and use your talents worthily.” We tried to, 
all our lives; and I, for one, have never thought I did my work well enough. It is be- 
cause, through this one book, you seem to say that I have done what my beloved Father 
hoped of me, that I am trying to thank you, dear Jella Lepman, personally, and through 


you all those others who have given me this greatest happiness of my life as a writer. 
Very sincerely yours, 


(signed) ELRANOR FARJEON. 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW DIVISIONS 


MARGARET C. SCOGGIN 


On September 5 and 6, DLCYP’s president, vice president, and _ treas- 
urer met in Cleveland to carry out one of their last official acts. Authorized 
by the board to act for the Division as a whole, they prepared a revised 
budget to finance the 1956 program through December. Officers of CLA 
and AYPL met at the same time and place to prepare requests lor funds 
to carry out their 1956-1957 program activities. “These budget requests 
were to be presented to the ALA Committee of Program Evaluation and 
Budget. Under the new organization, divisions get only “housekeeping” 
money for théir various committees. Funds which any division committee 
needs to carry out an activity must be requested with a justification by the 
Division. Many DLCYP committees have programs which should be car- 
ried on as joint projects of CLA and AYPL or divided between the two 
new divisions. The Cleveland meeting gave us all a chance to discuss the 
continuing programs and to make recommendations about them, 

Top of the News, of course, is one outstanding example of a joint 
activity. We hope it will be continued in the future by the new divisions. 
As this issue with its international emphasis reminds us, another vital pro- 
gram of DLCYP and its member sections has been international relations. 
Working through the Division’s International Relations Committee and 
CLA’s vigorous International Relations Committee, children’s and young 
people’s librarians have sponsored the International Youth Library at 
Munich, provided book selection and support for the CARE packages of 
American children’s books, suggested American children’s books for trans- 
lation, encouraged the development of packages of children’s books in 
other languages, cooperated (in spirit, at least) with UNESCO's new sec- 
tion for children’s and young people’s librarians, and striven mightily to 
further exchange of youth librarians among all countries. The record is a 
gratifying one. As CLA and AYPL enter their new divisional status, 
DLCYP urges them to work together on an even more vigorous program 
of international relations and international understanding. 


ALA Mipwinter MEETING, JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 2, 1957 
EDGEWATER Breach Hover, Cuicaco 


AYPL Open Business Meeting, 2:30 p.m., Thursday, January 31 
CLA Open Business Meeting—to be announced 
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To all our 
librarian friends 


Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year 


and thank you for 
helping to open so many 
doors to good books 

for young readers 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A Division of McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., N.Y. 36 
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1941-1956 


This division, organized in 1941, is made 
up of the Children’s Library Association 
and the Association of Young People’s 
Librarians. As a result of reorganization 
of ALA, authorized by ALA Council in 
June, 1956, the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People will cease to 
exist on December 31, 1956. It will be re- 
placed by two new type-of-activity divi- 
sions, the Children’s Library Association 
and the Association of Young People’s 
Librarians. 

The object of the DLCYP has been to 
promote librarianship and library service 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 

















for children and young people in public 
libraries, and to cooperate with library 
and educational groups in the promotion 
of enterprises affecting the welfare of : 
youth, After January 1, 1957, the Division’s 
bulletin, Top of the News, will be pub 
lished jointly by CLA and AYPL. 

Officers of the Division in its final year 
are: President, Margaret C. Scoggin, ‘The 
New York Public Library; vice president, 
Margaret M. Clark, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; treasurer, Clara J. Webber, 
Public Library, Pomona, California; ex 
ecutive secretary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 























1957 COMMITTEES UNDER WAY 


Children’s Library Association 
The time for changing from Sectional to 
Divisional status is almost upon us. On 
January 1, 1957, when the reorganization 
of ALA becomes effective, the Children’s 
Library Association will be one of the 
newly-constituted “‘type-of-activity” divi- 
sions. We are working toward a smooth 
transition, so that none of the important 
activities of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People will be lost. 
We hope to add new programs to widen 
the scope of our activities in the areas for 
which CLA has major responsibility so 
that we may be of greater usefulness to 
librarians working with children. 

The interim statement of responsibili- 
ties, which will guide CLA until an official 
statement is accepted by the ALA Com- 
mittee on Organization and is approved 
by Council, states: “Within the organiza- 
tional pattern of the American Library 
Association, the Children’s Library Asso- 
ciation represents those libraries which 
offer a program of library service to chil 
dren. The Children’s Library Association 
is concerned with: (1) The promotion and 
extension of a wide program of activities 
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that will insure the highest standards of 
library service to all children and to adults 
working with or interested in children and 
children’s books; (2) the professional 
growth and career opportunities of li- 
brarians working with children; (g) the 
production, selection, distribution, promo- 
tion, and interpretation of books and 
other materials used in library service to 
children.” 

Committees of CLA are now at work 
with a broad program to carry forward the 


various aspects of the work of our Asso- 
ciation, Chairmen of Standing Committees 
are members of the Executive Board of | ! 
CLA, so the committee work is closely | 

i 


integrated with the over-all program, and 
the advice and counsel of the committee 
chairmen are invaluable to us. 


CLA Officers 


Chairman, Marian C. Young, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Mich.; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, 
Chicago Public Library; secretary, Barbara 
Moody, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md.; treasurer, Elizabeth Burr, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
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Madison, Wis.; executive secretary, Mil- 
dred L. Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


CLA Committees 


The Book Evaluation Committee, with 
Miriam A. Wessel of Detroit as Chair- 
man, prepares the quarterly lists of Re- 
cent Children’s Books for Top of the 
News. Vhis committee is also responsible 
for the annual list of distinguished chil- 
dren’s books which is widely used in 
schools and public libraries. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are Jean Thomson, 
Elsie C. MacDonald, Mrs. Ruth W. Stew- 
art and Helen E. Kinsey. 

The International Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Helen Masten of 
Ihe New York Public Library, has pre 
pared selected lists of foreign children’s 
books available for purchase in the 
United States, and makes annual sup- 
plements and periodic revisions of the list. 
\lso on the committee, which concerns 
itself with matters pertaining to inter 
national relations and children’s books, 
are Maria Cimino, Anne C. Jourdan, and 
Jadwiga Urbanowicz. 

The Constitution Committee, of which 
Margaret M. Clark of Cleveland is chair 
man, will recommend — constitutional 
changes in order to bring our constitu- 
tion up to date in its new form of organ- 
ization. Ruth Hadlow is working with 
her, and other members are to be added 
to the committee. 

The Membership Committee will have 
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added duties this year, because the new 
responsibilities of CLA and our program 
activities will make the Division important 
to many new groups of ALA members. 
Harriet Helms of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
heads the committee and Jean A. Merrill 
is vice-chairman, Regional chairmen ap- 
pointed to date include Alice B. How- 
ard, Laura Long, Jane Anne Flynn, Betty 
Lincoln, Helen E. Stubbs, and Mary A. 
Fries. 

‘The Nominating Committee is tradition- 
ally chaired by the CLA secretary, In ad- 
dition to Barbara Moody, members are 
Virginia Chase, Evelyn Sickels, Marian 
Herr, and Siddie Joe Johnson. 

The Publicity Committee promotes pub 
licity for the Association through liaison 
with other committees. ‘The chairman of 
this important committee wiil be an- 
nounced soon, Publicity for the Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards is under the chairman 
ship of Mrs. Yolanda Federici. ‘The 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund also 
has a special publicity chairman, Margaret 
S. Skiff of the Cuyahoga County Public 
Library. 

Ihe Recruiting Committee, with Mrs. 
Carolyn Field of Philadelphia as chair- 
man, is organized on a regional basis to 
set up a plan whereby students in high 
schools, colleges and library schools may 
have library service as a career presented 
to them by children’s librarians in serv 
ice. Members of this committee include 
Anne R. Izard, Clara J. Kircher, Mrs. 
Madelyn Wankmiller, Laura Cathon, Ade- 
line Proulx, Kathryn Hodapp, Francelia 
Goddard, Eleanor Dodson and Reata M. 
Van Sickle. Other members will be added 
to complete the regional coverage. 

The final Standing Committee is the 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
which conducts the voting for the two 
important awards for writing and _ illus 
tration each year. The CLA Vice Chair 
man, Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, of Chi 
cago, is chairman of the committee, Its 
membership includes the other officers of 
CLA; past chairman Jane Darrah; all five 
members of the Book Evaluation Com 
mittee; the chairmen of the standing com 
mittees; three members elected at large: 
Isabella Jinnette, Ann Willson and Mary 
Ann Wentroth; and five members ap- 
pointed by the American Association of 
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School Librarians: Dr. Lillian Batchelor, 
Eleanor P. Birkmann, Myrtle E. Allman, 
Louise Meredith, and Dr, C. Elta Van 


Norman. 
Special committees now active include 


the Films Committee, with Mrs. Ruth 
Hewitt Hamilton as chairman; Finances, 
under the direction of Elizabeth Burr; 
Recordings chaired by Frances Whitehead ; 
Kansas City Conference, heaced by Jean 
A. Merrill; and Survey Implementation, 
with Elizabeth H. Gross as chairman. 
Ihe Standards Committee, having com- 
pleted one assignment, is inactive this 















year. Rosemary Livsey is chairman. 

Helen Bough of Chicago is chairman of 
the group which prepares the quarterly 
selection “Have You Seen?” for Top of the 
News. 

The Melcher Scholarship Awards Com 
mittee is still to be appointed. 

This round-up of committees points out 
very clearly that CLA is active, and that 
its program is going forward. We need the 
support of every member, and in turn our 
committees aim to help all workers with 
children in libraries. The CLA is its mem 














bers. 





Martian ©. Younc, Chairman. 







Association of Young People’s 
Librarians 






Responsibilities of the Association of 
Young People’s Librarians as newly-con 
\- stituted, fall into three categories: (1) The 
“ establishment of criteria for the selection, 
production, interpretation and use of 
books and non-book materials for the teen 
age and young adult; (2) the development 
of special services and programs for this 
group; (3) the promotion of mutual coop 
eration with youth-serving agencies; local, 
state, and national, in furthering enter 
prises for the welfare of young people. 












AYPL Officers 


Chairman, Jane A. Ellstrom, 
brary, Lakewood, Ohio: 
Jane S. McClure, Free Library of Phila 
delphia; secretary, Theodore P. 





Public 
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vice-chairman, 


Peck, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; 
treasurer, Rachel Wayne, Public Library, 





Cleveland Heights, Ohio; executive secre 


tary, Mildred L. Batchelder. 


AYPL Standing Committees 


Ihe Executive Board is made up of the 
officers, the past chairman, Frances Grim, 
East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, the 
committee chairmen and AYPL represen 
atives on the DLCYP Board of Directors; 
Pauline Winnick and Jane S. McClure. 

fhe Activities Committee prepares and 
handles special projects of interest’ and 
concern to young people’s librarians. 
Grace Slocum of Brooklyn Public Library 
is the chairman; other members are Made- 
line Margo and Ray M. Fry. 

Ihe Audio-visual Committee seeks to 
develop suitable audio-visual materials for 
use with young people, and to bring them 
to the attention of young people’s libra 
ians. Its chairman is to be appointed. 

Ihe Book Selection Committee selects 
and annotates an annual list of outstand- 
ing adult books of interest to young peo- 
ple. Audrey Biel of Detroit Public Li- 
brary is the chairman; members are Mil- 
dred E. Baumann, Barbara Joyce Duree, 
Mrs. Sue Gondek, Jane Manthorne, and 
Marian Trahan. 

The Constitution 
abreast of reorganization developments and 
to the membership for its 


Committee — keeps 
will present 
adoption a constitution based on these 
changes. Jane S. McClure of the Free Li 
brary of Philadelphia is chairman; othe 
members are Frances Grim and Eleanor 


Kidder. 
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Ihe Membership Committee, which is 
concerned with securing members for the 
Association, has as its chairman, Helen 
Haverty, Public Library, Washington, 
D. C. Regional chairmen are Dorothy 
Kyros, Mary E. Logan, Sara Siebert, Sara 
Hightower, Ray M. Fry, Robert Iams, 
and Inez Lourenzo. 

Phe Nominating Committee is chaired 
by Mrs. Katherine P. Jeffery. Members 
are Evelyn Robinson and Edward Hall. 

Ihe Public Relations Committee in 
terprets and publicizes the activities: and 
,purposes of the Association. Elinor 
Walker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
is chairman. Members are John Bruck- 
man, Mrs. Marlea Warren, and Ruth 
Shapiro. 

The Standards Committee sets forth 
goals and standards for young people's 
work in a manner similar to The Public 
Library Plans for the Teen Age. Jean C. 
Roos of the Cleveland Public Library is 
chairman. Members of her committee are 
Mrs. Audrey Biel, Mrs. Margaret A. Ed- 


wards, Ray Fry, Grace Slocum, and Elinor 
Walker. 


AYPL Special Committees 


The First Choice Committee is pre- 
paring a comprehensively annotated list of 
100 adult titles of proved interest to young 
people. ‘The chairman is Elinor Walker 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

The Kansas City Conference Commit- 
tee will aid in working out AYPL arrange- 
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ments for the 1957 ALA Conference. Its 
chairman is to be appointed. 

The Publishers’ Conference Committee 
will arrange a conference between publish 
ers, editors of adult books and young peo- 
ple’s librarians to discuss content of adult 
titles usable with young people. Co-chair- 
men are Jean C. Roos and Margaret C. 
Scoggin. 

The Committee on Recent Adult Books 
for Young People prepares a quarterly list 
for publication in Top of the News. Its 
chairman is Rachel Wayne of Cleveland 
and serving with her are Florence Bayles 
and Joann Cahill. 

Another Top of the News Committee is 
Calling Attention To . . . which keeps 
abreast of professional publications and 
articles of interest to association members 
and lists these quarterly for our bulletin. 
Dorothy Lawson of Indianapolis is chair- 
man. Other members are Margaret Hart 
and Geoffrey Wilson. 


Jane A. Evistrom, Chairman. 


Melcher Scholarship Fund 


Phe Melcher Scholarship Fund received 
such a push ahead by the wonderful auc 
tion at Miami Beach that completion of 
the fund now seems in sight. 

The official report on the fund at the 
end of the ALA fiscal year, August 31, 
1956, showed total contributions of $20,- 
229.94 and expenses of $2,224.29, leaving 
a net amount already invested of $17, 
800.00 and a cash balance of $205.65. 

The cost of producing the Newbery and 
Caldecott facsimile stickers and lists is in- 
cluded in the expense item. Contributions 
to the fund through purchase of the 
packets of gummed facsimile medals will 
not only offset this amount, but if this 
method of contributing is as popular as 
CLA hopes, the fund will exceed its mini- 
mum goal during the present fiscal year. 


Renew your ALA membership just as soon 
as you recetve your notice. For 1957, ALA 
members can belong to two ALA divisions. 
Drawings an pages 16-19 are by Robert 
McCloskey from the new CLA recruiting 
folder, Wanted—You, the Children’s Li- 
brarian. 
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LETTER FROM HENDON 


Eiteen H, Cotwe wr, Children’s Librarian, the Central Library, Hen- 
don, England, participated in the Storytelling Festival in Miami Beach 
and during hey visit saw many of our libraries. 








An English visitor to American children’s libraries can not fail to be 
impressed by the careful book selection, the well-trained librarians and 
the attractive children’s rooms. 

American methods of book selection are so thorough that I am more 
than ever conscious of our own rather haphazard system, due in part to 
our small staffs and the paucity of reviews. ‘The increasing output of books 
each year in both countries makes the closer relationship between the 
publishing world and the critical librarian that I have observed in America 
of vital importance. It exists in England on a smaller scale, encouraged by 
public concern about children’s reading. 

Io meet so many progressive librarians and to observe the variety of 
the activities they initiated, was a privilege. ‘The standard of training 
impressed me, for in England we still have a long way to go although the 
Youth Libraries Section is doing all it can. It seems, however, that in spite 
of more favorable conditions, there is a shortage of children’s librarians in 
the States as well as here, and that promotion is restricted. 

‘The children’s rooms I saw were attractive and sometimes beautiful, 
but I do wonder whether the essential feature of any children’s library, 
the books, is not in danger of being overshadowed by distinctive furniture 
and the variety of ingenious devices for persuading children to read? 
Would not simpler surroundings be less distracting for a child? Can he 
































really profit by having six books at a time? | 
American colleagues told me repeatedly that English children read 
more dificult books and in greater number than their own borrowers. | 
This may be due to our British tradition of books and libraries and per- d 

haps our education is more positively linked with books. It is obvious also 
that there are not as many organized activities to distract the English child a 
in his home and at school. Our boys and girls do look at television (which a 
is not continuous here), but, as well as introducing them to great books, it St 
has aroused their curiosity in many subjects and sent them to books to ay 
M 






answer their questions, 

Our approach to the child is more informal, I think, English library 
systems and staffs are smaller than those in the States and we have no pages 
to relieve us of routine work. ‘This means that children are free to help in 
running their own library if they wish and a friendly relationship result 
which is invaluable. Few of our library units are so F irge that a librarian 
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loses all contact with children, none so departmentalized that she ceases 
to select books. 

Children in British libraries receive help in choosing their books when- 
ever they need or ask for it of course, but the tendency is to encourage the 
child to find his own reading level. We seldom grade books, except for the 
youngest borrowers, for we hold with Dr. Johnson that a child needs to 
“stretch and stimulate his little mind.” ‘The backward reader is an educa- 
tional problem. Our duty is to satisfy the eager curiosity of the child who 
can profit from books. 

Although group activities in the States border more on social work 
than our own, it is the same in essentials. Long experience has led me to 
believe, however, that with the exception of storytelling and book talks, 
time-consuming group activities are seldom justified in a library. 

It is in the field of school libraries and work with young adults that 
we have most to learn from America where this work is highly organized. 
Our school libraries are now making rapid progress, but the problem of 
the adolescent reader has yet to be tackled for we are not entirely con- 
vinced of the necessity for a separate room for this age group. 

I am grateful to my friends across the ocean for so generously sharing 
their experience and knowledge with me. Americans are justly proud of 
their fine buildings, their ingenious technical devices, their stimulating 
ideas; we English pride ourselves on our long traditions of library service 
and love of books. Exchange of ideas and experience is vital for the realisa- 
tion of our common aim—to introduce children the world over to the 
joyous realm of books. 


READING PROGRAM FOR GIRLS CLUBS OF AMERICA 


A carefully—devised program to focus attention on reading more and 
better books has been established for the Girls Clubs of America through 
the Flanders-Perreault Literary Awards. ‘The prizes are the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Flanders of Manchester, N. H., in honor of their mothers. 
Their earnest desire is to stimulate reading interest and, in particular, to 
demonstrate how the reading of good books can enrich home life. 

An ecighteen-page reading list, Books for Girls, has been made avail- 
able to all clubs, Compiled by experienced children’s librarians and at- 
tractively illustrated with drawings by Betty Betz, the list is arranged by 
subject interest—with special attention to Girls Clubs’ programs. It is 
available, at fifty cents per copy, from Girls Clubs of America, Inc., 130 
Maple Street, Springfield, Mass. A supplement is being distributed this 
winter. 

Children’s librarians serve on the committee which awards a set of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia to the club which has made the most 
improvement in its book collection and library program. Dictionaries are 
given to outstanding club members. 
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BREMEN LIBRARIES BUILD 







MAaArGA Fricke, Children’s and Young People’s Librarian, Bremen 
Public Library. 










Perhaps you already know Bremen from the Grimm fairy tale of the 
Bremen town musicians. I see them every day—in stone—when I go to 
work, as I cross the market place and walk past the old city wall to reach 
the central children’s and young people’s library. After a year in America 
I am back in Germany again, at work in the Bremen Public Library. 

Bremen has 600,000 citizens and one main library with nineteen 
branches, very modern and well furnished, located in all parts of the city. 
Because whole parts of the city were disturbed in war, we have large areas 
of new housing. In one of these districts is our very newest branch. Many 
young couples live in this section and the branch never has enough books 
for the “children, children everywhere.” But it is such a thankful work. 
Another new branch for young people is in a vocational center. This is 
the branch which you see illustrated. Young people are the only ones who 
may use this branch and they arrive in vast clouds to collect knowledge. 

In Germany we do not have special library education for young peo- 
ple’s or children’s librarians in addition to our regular training. But | 
think that it will be one of the next steps of the German Library Associa- 
tion to work toward special training for these librarians. More and more 
children need our help and want to read. In Bremen fifty per cent of all 
children are readers in the public library, During the storyhours they are 
enthusiastic listeners as well. 

And now the right time for story hours on the long winter afternoons 
is coming nearer and nearer. In the Christmas season we decorate the 
libraries with adventskranzen.* Children bring the toys which they have 
made themselves and we use them in exhibitions. In the schools, too, there 
are book exhibits because the largest number of children’s books is pub- 
































lished at Christmastime. The children go through all the beautiful tables 
and they write down one title after another. Christmas is the real festival 
of book giving. ‘They hope that Father Christmas will bring them all these 
attractive and colorful books. Between Christmas and the new year 

libraries don’t have too many young readers. They all sit at home and ‘ 






read their Christmas gift books. But soon after the new year the young 










* Adventskranzen are four wreaths of fir branches—each with a candle holder, They 
are hung suspended from the ceiling during the four weeks of Advent, and each week a 
candle is added to a wreath. All four candles are lighted on Christmas day. 
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Young People’s Library in Bremen’s Vocational Center. Note stacks mounted on casters; making 
for ease and flexibility in floor-planning. 


people and children come, not only to borrow books for their amusement, 
but for schoolwork as well. They have to make the last dash for their 
school reports which are due at Easter time. 

You can see that the work in German libraries is very similar to the 
work in American libraries, although you have more training and experi- 
ence in children’s and young people’s work. I think I have the right to 
say this because of my very interesting and wonderful time in ‘The New 
York Public Library. There I learned so much about different methods in 
library work and got so many new ideas and viewpoints—as well as making 
the acquaintance of so many helpful and lovable colleagues. The only 
wish I have is to see many American fellow workers here in Bremen in 
order that I may show them and tell them a little about our work. 
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INDIANS IN AMSTERDAM 






Dutch Children Enjoy American Books 





in ‘Translation 







JANNIE Daane, Coordinator of Work with Children, Amsterdam 
Public Library. 







As a Fulbright scholar, I set forth to the United States in July 1953 and 
had a wonderful time in the University of Syracuse where I joined a six 
weck’s orientation course for foreign students—in order to become fa- 
miliar with the American way of living and learning. This carefree period 
was followed by hard work and study of the American professional litera- 
ture. Later on in this Fulbright year, I was a student at the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago and experienced an un- 
forgettable field trip, covering most of the large library systems of the 
Eastern states. Of all the classes, those in story-telling were the most mean- 
ingful, because this is one of the main activities in the Amsterdam chil- 
dren’s libraries. 

Last year, as soon as we had sufhcient staff, we could arrange a story 
telling program. We have three groups of listeners—5-7 years, 8-9 years, 
and 10 years and up. Many of the stories we introduce are taken from 
American collections. Your colorful picture books add a great deal to the 
joy of the little ones. Make Way for Ducklings, Madeline, The Little 
, House, and The Story About Ping are very dear friends of theirs. We 
‘ don’t have these titles in translation, but show the originals which we are 
so fortunate to have from CARE packages and post-war ‘Treasure Chests. 

Those who are a little older enjoy Little Pear, their charming Chinese 
boy friend. The other day I heard a little boy remark, when he heard 
his mother speak about China in none-too-friendly terms, “But Mother, 
that’s impossible. China is the country where Little Pear is living!” 

Here are some of the American books enjoyed in translation in this 
country by boys and girls in their early teens: The Moffats, by Eleanot 
Estes; Blue Willow, by Doris Gates; Midnight and Jeremiah, by Sterling 
North; The Thirteenth Stone, by Jean Bothwell; The Burro Tamer, by 
Florence Hayes; Ho-ming, Girl of New China and Young Fu of the 
Upper Yangtze, by Elizabeth Lewis; Call It Courage, by Armstrong 
Sperry (which has been told successfully over the radio); Waterless Moun- 
tain, by Laura Armer; and Book of Indians, by Holling Clancy Holling. 
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Helen Boylston’s Sue Barton series and Dorothy Deming’s Penny 
books are very popular. Although these books meet some special needs of 
teen-age girls, I feel that Mary Stolz’ To Tell Your Love is an honest at- 
tempt at a more serious love story. It is a story one must talk over, how- 
ever, so it is the very book for a discussion group. Just recently we were 
pleased to have the translation of Margaret Maze Craig’s Julie, which is 
greatly appreciated, 

A few months ago we started a project of special service to young 
people. A kind of “back-talk” procedure has been followed, with regard 
to six books chosen by a committee. The teen-age patrons were asked to 
give their frank opinions and talk back about these six books—in order 
to help us select more books for them, One of these was Allen Roy Evans’ 
Northward Ho! which most of the boys liked very much. ‘The result of all 
this is that the Committee and the branch librarians have started to re- 
read the books of the past few years which they think might be ap- 
preciated by the young people. In judging them, books with strong char- 
acters rank higher than those with mere literary merit. One of our 
branches has some special shelves for teen-agers, which is appreciated so 
much that it attracts people from other branches.. 

“Indians” was the theme of our book week, which was held from 
October 31 through November 8 this year. ‘The children’s libraries all 
over the country were transformed into tepees and wigwams. In my own 
library we had a big exhibit of books as well as decorative Indian objects 
made from the pictures in your beautiful books. We arranged a contest 
by making a list of questions which can be answered if the books are 
read. It was very stimulating. A story that was read in each and every 
children’s library during this week was Cornelia Meigs’ “Buffalo Dance,” 
in Phyllis Fenner’s Indians, Indians, Indians. 

I hope I have given you some slight impression of how much we in 
Amsterdam benefit from the enormous output of American children’s 
literature, 


CHILDREN’S BOOK COUNCIL ANNOUNCES CONTEST 


The Children’s Book Council, headquarters for National Children’s Book 
Week, announces a contest for the 1957 Children’s Book Week slogan. 
Send your suggestions to The Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, not later than January 1, The prize for the winning 
slogan will be $25, the winner to be announced in the Council’s Calendai 
and in educational, library, and publishing journals. 

The slogan for book week in 1956 was “It’s Always Book Time.” The 
list of slogans of previous years is available on request from the Council 
office. 
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A BOOK ‘TO REMEMBER 


Second in a series of reviews of books which have stood the test of time. 
The Editor will welcome your contributions or suggestions about this new 








feature. 






Green Mansions, by W. H. Hudson. New York, Knopt. 1916. 







W. H. Hudson’s tale of the verdant tropical forest of Venezuela is lor those 
teen-age readers who delight in books about romantic people and places. 
The story is told in the first person by Mr, Abel, a cultured gentleman 
who is forced to seek political asylum in the wild Venezuelan hinterland 
—home of the savage, weacherous Guayana Indians. Wandering through 
a mysteriously beautiful wood, thought by the superstitious Indians to 
harbor an evil being, Mr. Abel hears ‘ta low strain of exquisite bird- 
melody, wonderfully pure and expressive, unlike any musical sound . . . 
ever heard before.” This is his first acquaintance with Rima, the fancitul 
bird-girl of unearthly beauty whose intimate companions are the birds 
and the beasts of the tropical wood, 

To satisfy his beloved Rima’s insatiable desire to be reunited with 
her own people, Mr. Abel, Rima, and her wily guardian, Nuflo, journey 
to distant Riolama, Rima’s birthplace. But Rima’s people exist no longer, 
and Riolama is now desolate and uninhabited. Bitterly disappointed, 
Rima falls fainting into the arms of her lover, ‘The story ends in tragedy. 
Rima, the last of her extraordinary race, is burned in a fire by the savage 
Indians. Overwhelmed with sorrow, Mr. Abel returns to the world ol 
civilized men, leaving his heart in the green mansions where Rima 




















dwelled. 
Hudson's imaginative, poetic style creates an atmosphere of enchant- 


ment about the Venezuelan forest. His descriptions of the jungle animals 
and plants are those of a naturalist who truly loved the out-of-doors. 

To the young reader who has enjoyed Green Mansions, the librarian 
can suggest from a wide field of reading: books of fantasy such as Lost 
Horizon, books about nature such as Walden, and love stories like Ramona 
and Maria Chapdelaine. 










MARIAN Savoca, Young People’s Librarian, Queens Borough Public 
Library, New York. 
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RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Recommended for furst purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Library Association, This list was prepared under the direc- 
tion of MirtaM A. .WeEssEL, Detroit Public Library. 


Dalgliesh, Alice. Ride on the Wind; ‘Vold from The Spirit of St. Louis 
by Charles A. Lindbergh, Pictures by Georges Schreiber. Scribner, 
1956. $2.75. 

A successful adaptation for young children of Colonel Lindbergh's own story. 

It has the same dreamlike quality of the original combined with dramatic action, 

yet is very simple. Beautiful and exciting illustrations, (8-11) 


De Angeli, Marguerite. Black Fox of Lorne. Doubleday, 1956. $2.95. 


Brun and Jan, identical Norse twins, survive when their father’s ship is wrecked 
off the coast of Scotland in the tenth century. ‘Their mother is lost; their father 
is treacherously murdered by Gavin of Lorne, who takes Jan captive. Because the 
Scots do not know there are two boys, they can trade places and so save their lives. 
A story of action and adventure with a good feeling for period and place. (10-13) 


Dines, Glen. The Useful Dragon of Sam Ling Toy. Macmillan, 1956. 
$2.75 cloth; $2.25 boards. 


A gay picture story book which recounts the adventures of a friendly dragon who 
lived in Chinatown, San Francisco, In his efforts to be useful he succeeded only 
in terrorizing the whole community, until he came into his own with the celebra- 
tion of Chinese New Year. (4-7) 


Dudley, Ruth. Our American Trees; illus. by Nils Hogner. Crowell, 1956. 
$2.50 
$2.50. 


Emphasizes the roles forests have played in the development of our country and 
their importance today. Includes information on physiology of trees, their benefits 
to human life and the various types of conifer and broadleaf trees. An informa 
tive, very readable and different approach to the subject. (9-13) 


Epstein, Sam and Beryl. The First Book of Codes and Ciphers; illus. by 
Laszlo Roth. Watts, 1956. $1.95. 


An entertaining account of two forms of secret writing; codes, which are symbols 
for entire words, and ciphers, which use symbols for different letters of the 
alphabet. Some famous historic examples are given, as well as methods of 
deciphering. Suggestions for inventing codes, as well as ways of making invisible 
ink, are also included, (10 up) 


Galt, Tom. Seven Days from Sunday; illus. by Don Freeman. Crowell, 
1956. $3.00. . 


\ fascinating account of the origin of the seven-day week, its adoption into the 
Mithraist religion and how it was carried west, with brief stories about the gods 
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for whom the days were named. Information checks closely with that in Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica and Catholic Encyclopedia, Stories about the gods resemble those 
in Couzens The Stories of the Months and Days and Robinson's Myths and Leg- 
ends of All Nations. (10-14) 






Hays, Wilma Pitchford. Christmas on the Mayflower; illus. by Roget 
Duvoisin. Coward, 1956. $2.50. ; 






A story, based on Bradford's diary and other records, telling of the first Christmas 
at Plymouth, when the Pilgrims began construction of their Common House, An 
easy-to-read account which points up the resentment of the sailors because the 
Mayflower was detained at Plymouth and the difficulties of the Pilgrims in facing 
the wilderness. ‘The story tells how the true spirit of Christmas was achieved 


through the sharing of the Christmas dinner, (g-11) 









Irwin, Keith G. The Romance of Writing: trom Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
to Modern Letters, Numbers and Signs. Viking, 1956. $3.50. 






A well organized and interestingly written history of the art of writing from the 
earliest forms to the present day, with the author's own illustrations to point up 
the text. ‘The evolution of various forms of writing is described in relation to the 
social and physical forces which created them and to recent archaeological studies 
which have given the writing forms new meanings. The survey is completed with 
several chapters on printing and its importance to us, with sections of special 
signs (secretarial, number symbols, musical signs and marks) and a final chapter 
on non-Roman alphabets, ‘The best and most complete book on the subject avail 











able for young people. (12-16) 





Lawrence, Isabelle. Niko, Sculptor’s Apprentice; decorated by Artu 
Marokvia. Viking, 1956. $2.50. 







A pleasant combination of family story and mystery, set in Athens in the time 
of Pericles. ‘Twelve year old Niko, son of a once wealthy but now impoverished 
family, has great aspirations of becoming a runner and competing in the ‘Thesceia. 
However, he willingly sacrifices his ambition to help his family, and is ultimately 
rewarded when his gift for sculpture is discovered and he has a share in the 
building of the Parthenon. Good historical background and characterization, and 
although the style lacks inspiration, the book will be an addition to the stories of 











ancient Greece. (10-12) 





Read, Herbert, comp. This Way, Delight, a Book of Poetry for the Young; 
illus. by Juliet Kepes. Pantheon, 1956. $3.50. 






“Poetry . . . is the spontaneous utterance of the poet and its justification is in 
the sense of wonder or glory or sympathy or delight that it communicates to 
those who read it.” In this unusual anthology the selection has been made with 
~ sensitive discrimination and modern as well as older poets are represented. An 

inspiring final chapter, What Is Poetry? not only illuminates poetry for the 
reader but also encourages young people to write it, (all ages) 







Steele, William O. The Lone Hunt; illus. by Paul Galdone. Harcourt, 





1956. $2.75. 





Yancey Caywood longed to go hunting, but instead he. had to help his mother 
with the household chores. When buffalo tracks were found on the mountain 
Yancey and his dog, Blue, were permitted to go along on the hunt, and finally, 
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on his own, Yancey killed the last buffalo. A vivid story, with a good sense of 
what life was like in Tennessee in 1818, and of the fortitude and independence 
of the early settlers, (11-14) 


Sterling, Dorothy. The Story of Caves; illus. by Winifred Lubell, Double- 
day, 1956. $3.00. 

Fascinating story of caves. Described are the various types of caves, their physical 
formations and the animal and plant life found growing within them. Legendary 
accounts and modern spelunking methods are included. Added is a list of “caves 
to visit,” arranged by state. Similar in scope to The First Book of Caves by Eliza- 
beth Hamilton (Watts, 1956), but more complete, (10-14) 


Vance, Marguerite. The Empress Josephine, from Martinique to Mal- 
maison; illus. by Nedda Walker. Dutton, 1956. $2.75. 










A biography of one of the most captivating but least understood women in his- 
tory. Her story is one of sharp contrasts and her experiences from the time she 
leaves the happy simplicity of her home in Martinique to marry Alexandre de 
Beauharnais brought her increasing disillusionment, This unhappy period of her 
first marriage is undoubtedly the source of much of the bitterness and deteriora- 
tion of her later character. Her marriage to Napoleon Bonaparte brought her a 
share in his triumphs—but only for a few years before she was discarded in the 
face of his ambition. A simplified yet faithful version which gives a vivid picture 
of the times as well as of the many sided character of Josephine. (12-15) 
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Watson, Nancy Dingman. What Does A Begin With? Pictures by Aldren 
A. Watson, Knopf, 1956. $2.50; reinforced $3.00. 
Peter and Linda spell out the alphabet using familiar objects from their own 


farm. \ simple colorful picture book depicting the everyday experiences of a 
country child. (3-6) 


Weisgard, Leonard. Treasures to See; a Museum Picture-Book, Harcourt, 
1956. $3.00. 


Original in idea and execution, this is an excellent introduction to museums for | 
the very young reader, Full color illustrations show each of the main museum ' 
divisions: Sculpture, Painting, Far East, etc. with an identification key to each 
picture. Museum objects are portrayed by Mr, Weisgard’s own drawings, not 
through photographs. (6-up) 


FROM THE PARENTS’ POINT OF VIEW 






For the use of parents and other adults who make selections of books for 
young children, a group of children’s librarians from the Free Library of 
Philadelphia has prepared an annotated—and attractively illustr ited— 
list of picture books, animal books, A B C’s, counting books and rhymes. 
It contains old favorites as well as new books. Recipients of the Caldecott 
Medal are noted. Single copies of the list are available from the Office of 
Work with Children, The Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan Square, 
Philadelphia 3, if requests are accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 
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THE DRAGON READS AT NIGHT 


(or, Puppeteering in Miam1) 






Grace V. Rayruse, Children’s Librarian, Miami Public Library, 
Miami, Florida. 









‘The very best part about puppeteering in the library is that everyone on 
the staff can take part and really enjoy himself. You may write the script, 
make the puppets, scenery, or props, become the voice of the puppets, o1 
just sit with the children in your library and become a part of this strange 
little world for a few moments. We have found that even the most in- 
experienced clerks, alter the initial shock of the idea has worn off, can 
manage puppets quite well. Only a very few can not actually perform 
with them and these people are adept at sewing costumes or doing some 
other part of the production. 

‘The time taken for a puppet show is worth the effort, espec ially for 
an occasion like Book Week. Last November the Children’s Room had a 
more successful puppet program than usual. ‘The librarian welcomed the 
children and introduced them to Dragon, the library’s leading puppet 
character from a former show, The Reluctant Dragon. Dragon had read 
a great many books in the library as it turned out, and was eager to 
share his pleasure with the children. ‘The children, for their part, were 
just as eager to know what dragons liked to read—and how this one 
managed to read at night in the library. The answer is—to the fascina- 
tion of all ages—that his eyes light up. When Dragon introduced the last 
book it was in the form of a puppet show. 

In the past we have celebrated Christmas by storytelling for the four 
weeks of advent in preparation for Christmas, and with one large pro- 
gram in our auditorium, decorated with paper Santa Clauses and fir trees. 
Motion pictures and stories such as Our Lady’s Juggler and The Shoe- 
maker and the Elves are great favorites. This year we hope to have a 
slightly less flamboyant celebration, emphasizing the créche, and we will 
put our Santa Claus puppet to work for the first time presenting books 
for the Christmas stocking. 

For beginners we stress the simple folk tale with few characters, plenty 
of action and humor, e.g. The Three Little Pigs, The Brave Little Tailor. 
Making up an original play often has an appeal to the less experienced 
library workers, but it requires a great amount of time and does not help 
to sell books as effectively as the folk tale or story from the shelves. “Tried 
and true” is the best policy at the beginning. 
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Writing the script entails a few special problems in puppet work. ‘The 
writer needs to keep the stage and character limitations in mind. Usually 
there can be only four puppets on the stage at one time if you have two 
librarians manipulating them. ‘The characters must be divided carefully 
between these two so as to avoid one person talking to himself throughout 
the entire scene. ‘The script, if typed double-spaced in capital letters, can 
be hung below the stage floor, but within the view of the players so that 
it can be read rather than memorized. Once the puppeteers get used to 
moving the puppets about in coordination with the script and get their 
arm muscles used to holding the creatures up, the biggest obstacles have 
been bridged. As good as a script may be, without expressive movement 
on the part of the puppets it will lose its sparkle. 

Last year in honor of the Spring Book Festival the Children’s Room 
produced The Dancing Kettle. As sources we used Hearn’s Japanese Fairy 
Tales and Uchida’s The Dancing Kettle. Vhe number of characters was 
cut to four and the action was plotted out into four scenes. Then the 
script was written and the backdrop painted on an inexpensive, dull- 
finish white roller shade. Our stages provide room for at least three such 
shades which may be pulled down to change the scene. The stages are 
also fitted with lights from Christmas light strings, a front curtain which 
rises, and a regular draw curtain, making it look like a real theater. Small 
drop curtains and side curtains complete the effect. 

‘Two scenes were needed for the play, one of a temple and one of the 
tinker’s house. One backdrop was used for both and, taking a hint from 
Uchida’s illustrations, the temple was just an open-air platform made 
from a thick piece of wood, A rod fitted into the platform and supported 
a gaily-decorated red paper roof. Red trimmings were used where possible 
and lanterns and strips of Japanese writing hung from the roof, The 
tinker’s home was poorer than the temple, of course, and so was done in 
a less brilliant color. The red roof was removed and replaced with a blue 
one. The decorations were fewer and in blue. 

Music helped the performance tremendously. Sections of the Co- 
lumbia record of the Azuma Kabuki musicians were played by the pup- 
peteers to set the mood between scenes and during the kettle’s amazing 
performance in the final scene. The cover of the record was decorated 
with Japanese letters which we copied, more or less, giving an authentic 
air to the set. 

We make our hand puppets from several things. Many branches use 
doll heads or ready-made puppets. If time presses and suitable heads can 
be found, this works out well. Papier maché is excellent to work with 
since it is light weight, and an expressive “folkish” face can be made. Torn 
strips of newspaper are dipped in a flour and water paste and laid over 
the clay-modeled head. When the several layers have dried thoroughly, 
the back of the head can be cut away and repasted with strips of news- 
paper when the clay has been removed. A trade material (‘‘celastic’’) sold 
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Grace V. Rayfuse and friends, following a performance of The Dancing Kettle. 


by the yard at display stores, makes an excellent though more expensive 
head. It should be treated just as the newspaper, but dipped in a solution 
similar to nail polish remover which is also available at display stores. 
Amateurish modeling of heads is not a drawback at all. Instead it some- 
times lends a distinctive flavor to the characters. Exaggeration in features 
makes the best faces. When these faces are painted in stage make-up 
fashion, the effect is surprisingly good, Yarn may be used for hair, beards, 
eyebrows, etc., and will cover the mistakes that paint sometimes does not 
hide. Flatness of the head is a common ailment among our puppets. 

The costumes for puppets can be made most easily using the modified 
sheath with very short sleeves, with or without hands attached. For more 
elaborate costuming we made a plain muslin undergarment to which the 
more colorful outer dress was attached. ‘There were two kettles, one quite 
respectable looking, ready to boil water. ‘he second “magical” one had 
a face pecring from under the lid and hands and feet were just pieces ol 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 









Little Pear 
and the Rabbits ze; 


ELEANOR FRANCES LATTIMORE [oF 





al 7 


“YeDistinguished by the same charm, quiet humor, and understanding of 
small children which characterized ‘Little Pear.’ Recommended.” 


Library Journal. Illus. by the author. Ages 7-10. Cloth. $2.50 


Other Chinese stories written and illustrated by 
ELEANOR FRANCES LATTIMORE 


Be_its For a Cuinese Donkey, Ages 6-10, $2.25 
Turee Lirrce Cuinese Giris. Ages 6-10, $2.25 
Wittow Tree Vittace. Ages 7-10. $2.25 


Wu, THE GATEKEEPER’s Son. Ages 6-10. $2.25 


WM. MORROW & CO., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16 





cloth thrust through holes into which one could force a finger or two. A 
sleeve was slipped over the puppeteer’s hand rather than attached to the 
kettle. The two kettles were exchanged during the show without difficulty. 
Hearn’s Japanese Fairy Tales had good illustrations to guide us in de- 
signing the costumes. 

Just as on the real stage, it is the effect that counts. A hat pasted on a 
head, a belt sewed on a dress, a bit of blue paper lor a bird in a pipe- 
cleaner cage—all give the desired effect when put together, 

Puppets are very like live actors, If they are merely held up and their 
lines spoken, the best folk tale or book can not save the show. But il they 
bounce around a little and move their heads and arms, especially when 
speaking—and react to what other puppets are saying—then an illusion 
of real activity will be created, Exaggerated movements as well as exag- 
gerated make-up are in order, especially when bringing out the humor 
of a folk tale. ‘The children have been fine audiences for us. If things go 
wrong the younger ones do not notice, or perhaps are generous enough 
to think that that is the way it should be. To the older children mistakes 
bring a certain additional pleasure that a perfect performance would not 
produce. Everyone who comes into the library enjoys a puppet show. No- 
where will you find a greatet desire to suspend disbelief than among the 
groups before your stage in the library. 
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OXFORD NONFICTION 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Mining Round the World 


Stories of Mines, Minerals and Men 
By JUNE METCALFE 


The stories behind some of the famous mines of the world and 
of the men who were responsible for them. Included are mines 
in Canada, the Congo, Europe, the United States, Malaya, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa. Uranium, tin, copper, lead, silver, zinc, 
diamond and gold mines are represented. Full index and bibli- 
ography. Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


Water for America 
The Story of Water Conservation 


By WILLIAM VAN DERSAL and EDWARD GRAHAM 


A comprehensive survey of water conservation—what has been 
done and how, and what remains to be done. In a topical pres- 
entation the authors describe how water is used—in industry, on 
the farm, in the home, for sport and recreation. The material is 
concisely presented; scientific terms are clearly defined. Photo- 
graphs face each page of text. Ages 12 up. $3.50 


At your bookseller 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 





LITTLE MADELINE’S CHRISTMAS 
IN ‘TEXAS 


Ray M. Fry, Coordinator of Work With Young Adults, Dallas Public 
Library, Dallas, Texas. 


Little Madeline’s great grandpa, John Cowan Moneystacker Fogg, died in 
Fexas last year leaving Madeline his oil wells, catthe and uranium mine. 
Naturally his lawyer cabled Madeline in Paris, France. At Christmastime 
twelve little girls, Miss Clavel, and, of course, Genevieve flew to Dallas to 
see all the property that Madeline had inherited; her longhorn cattle, hea 
gushers and her mine, While in Dallas she spent most of her time at a 
certain famous store. Christmas shoppers flocking in, partly in hopes ol 
catching a glimpse of litthe Madeline, found her swinging angelically 
alongside the escalator and sleeping peacefully in the windows dreaming 
of a wardrobe such as only this store could provide. 

Madeline’s Christmas in Texas was especially written for the store by 
Ludwig Bemelmans and is an illustration of how keen advertisers ‘“‘bor- 
rowed” an extremely likeable little girl from the world of children’s books 
to help publicize their store’s fine merchandise. Librarians working with 
young adults could well afford to borrow ideas from some of the better 
advertisers. 

One method of giving young people a sample of the delights and 
pleasures of reading is through book talks. Young and old really enjoy 
being told about the contents of books which appeal to their interests and 
needs, The primary purpose of book talks should be to sell books, ideas, 
and services. Every young adult listening to a talk about a certain book 
may not want to read that particular book, but he may, by contagion, 
catch the speaker’s enthusiasm. A good speaker with a well-prepared talk 
can sell the idea of reading to a large proportion of his audience. 

Selecting an incident or situation from a book to make a good talk 
is an art. One must have an almost innate feeling for book-talk material 
or one should use talks written by other staff members. The book must 
have general appeal and must answer the needs and interests of young 
people. When the “appetizer” has been selected from the book it should 
be “cut.” A librarian may use the author’s own words or choose to rewrite. 
Most talks require an introduction outlining the plot, giving some of 
the characters and establishing the setting. “A talk should run from foun 
to five double-spaced typewritten pages, but may be shorter, If it is too 
long, interest is hard to sustain. Memorize the talk until it does not sound 
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memorized. ‘This may hurt in the beginning, but as you build a reper- 
toire, it will prove worthwhile. A talk really memorized in ’46 comes back 
rapidly if needed in ’56—and they usually are needed. A tape recorder 
is useful for checking your tempo, pauses, emphasis, change of tone, etc. 
A good critic is also valuable if he understands the purpose of the book 
talk. 

Introduce the talk, whether it be humorous, about love or adventure, 
with short “teasers” (oral annotations) about other books in the same 
category. Use five to ten supplementary titles but do not hesitate to get 
right in to the main talk if your audience is restless. Either before or alte1 
talking about the books you may talk about the library and its services. 

Many factors will-determine your repertoire of talks, but begin early 
to build a balanced one. A good love story is as basic to your repertoire 
as a good black dress or dark suit is to your wardrobe, and an action- 
packed talk as essential as a sturdy pair of walking shoes. Humorous talks 
seldom fail and war stories are needed. The librarian usually succeeds 
more easily when he talks about books which have appealed to him per- 
sonally. Some people can present a dramatic talk successfully, while others 
prefer to talk straight from the shoulder without dialogue or suspense 
build-up. A deep bass should not try to do a talk from We Shook the 
Family Tree or Winter Wheat in the first person, High sopranos should 
not try to give Mighty Milo or Tigrero in the author’s own words. 

Book talking is the best opportunity to reach the greatest number of 
young people. Librarians who want to share their love for books find 
book talking a wonderful experience. As our position as middle-man be- 
tween young people and ideas becomes increasingly important in a world 
of technological advances and cultural lag, we must realize our obligations 
to make good literature and sound ideas vital to young people. Book 
talking with fervor and sincerity can lead young people to reading and 
our talked-out minds and tired feet can relax with the satisfaction that 
we may be helping young people form the habit of reading. 


SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME—In March TOP OF THE NEWS 


The March Top of the News will be the first issue sponsored jointly by 
the new CLA and AYPL divisions. The editorial staff remains the same 
through May 1957. 

In March, among our contributors, will be Patricia Cory who will tell 
of her library work with deaf children, Elizabeth Margulis who will 
recommend specific ways school and public librarians can best work with 
community groups, and Effie Lee Morris who will report on the Weston 
Woods Studios and how the Picture Book Parade films have been used in 
a variety of libraries. Pauline Winnick will describe a new teen-age book- 
talk technique. There will be reports from the 1957 CLA and AYPL 
committees at work. 

The Editor looks forward to your letters, comments, and ideas. 
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RECENT ADULT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Recommended by an AYPL Committee: Jo ANN CAHILL, Taylor Me- 
mortal Library, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; FLORENCE BAYLEs, Cleveland 
Public Library, Ohio; Racuyt. Wayne, Cleveland Heights Public 
Library, Ohio, Chairman. 


Allen, Robert ‘Thomas. The Grass 1s Never Greener, Bobbs. 1956. $3.00. 
\fter an entertaining search for the perfect climate in Florida, Arizona, and 
California, a Canadian family discovered that home was best of all. 

Borland, Hal G. High, Wide and Lonesome. Lippincott. 1956. $3.75. 


A New York Times writer tells of his boyhood in eastern Colorado where he, his 
father, and his mother endured isolation, blizzards, drought, and sickness as 
they learned to appreciate one another. 


Bowles, Cynthia. At Home in India, Harcourt. 1956, $3.00. 


Here is life in India as observed by the teen-age daughter of the former United 
States Ambassador, Cynthia’s friendly manner made her at home in Indian schools 
and homes. 


Chute, Beatrice Joy. Greenwillow. Dutton. 1956. $3.50. 


In this pastorale—almost a fairy tale—Gideon loves Darric, but he hesitates to 
marry her because he fears that, like his father, he may be called to wander over 
the face of the earth. 


Clarke, Arthur Charles. The Coast of Coral. Harper. 1956. $5.00. 
\ strange new world of danger and beauty along Australia’s Great Barrier Reef 
is discovered and recorded by a two-man expedition equipped with aqualungs 
and cameras. 


Cooper, Brian. Maria, Vanguard. 1956. $3.00. 


Charles Crighton suspects that the attractive young English girl he married is the 
woman identified in the Nuremberg trials as the rescuer of many Jewish victims. 


Durrell, Gerald Malcolm. The Drunken Forest. Viking. 1956. $3.75. 
An English naturalist takes his bride on an animal-collecting trip to South 
America where they make pets of Pooh, the crab-eating raccoon, Cai, the noc 
turnal monkey, and Sarah Huggersak, the anteater. 


Fife, Dale. Weddings in the Family. Farrar.*1956. $3.50. 
Young Shatzie tells about her Mama’s Alsatian relatives who came to America in 


search of marriage partners, preferably nice “Alsacers” like themselves. 
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Giles, Janice. Hannah bowler. Houghton, 1956. $3.75. 


Sturdy Hannah Fowler meets the threats of cold, hunger, and sudden death by 
Indians in order to make her home during pioneer days in the Kentucky 






wilderness. 









Hargrove, Marion. The Girl He Left Behind. Viking. 1956. $2.95. 
Andy Schaeffer’s induction into the peacetime army provides some funny and not- 
so-funny portraits of draftees both in action and at “peace.” 










Hulme, Kathryn Cavalry. The Nun’s Story. Little. 1956. $4.00. 
A young Belgian girl who entered a convent, serves as a nurse in the Congo and 
struggles to curb her proud and independent spirit. 










Lancaster, Bruce. Roll, Shenandoah, Little. $3.95. 
A former Union Artillery Captain wounded in action and invalided out of the 
Army, becomes war correspondent for the New York Tribune and, attached to 
Sheridan’s Headquarters, follows the action up and down the Shenandoah. A 

historical novel of strategy and romance. 












Mardikian, George Magar. Song of America. McGraw-Hill. 1956. $4.50. 
Phe Armenian born immigrant who became owner of the famous Omar Khayyam 
restaurant in San Francisco, remembers his boyhood home and his struggles in 







America. 





Maughan, A. M. Harry of Monmouth. Sloane. 1956. 54.50. 


The prince who led his father’s forces against the mighty Glendower of Wales, 
becomes King Henry V of England and hero of the Battle of Agincourt, 











WAY Forwn, a magazine published in English, French, and Spanish is a 
medium of communication among young people of diflerent countries. 
Each issue is devoted to one subject and carries articles written by youth 
of various countries. Recent issues have dealt with youth and sports, 
young workers, multi-racial communities and discrimination, and rural 









youth. 
; The World Assembly of Youth, which publishes WAY Forum, was 


organized in 1948 to enable youth of different countries to work togethet 
on problems of mutual interest. Affiliation with WAY is through national 
coordinating councils involving the major youth organizations of the 
country. The Young Adult Council, sponsored by the National Social 
Welfare Assembly is the channel for United States youth cooperation with 
the World Assembly. The Young Adult Council is affiliated with the 
YMCA, YWCA, youth groups of the three major religions in this country, 
as well as the National Student Association. 

WAY Forum is published six times a year. The price is one dollar and 
fifty cents for twelve issues. Order from the Young Adult Council, Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
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WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE WANT TO 
KNOW ABOUT ‘THEMSELVES 


Summary of a talk by Evetyn Mituis DuvaALi, Pu.D., given at the 


“Youth Today” program which was sponsored by AYPL during the 
Miami Conference. 















Today’s young people ask many questions. Dr, Duvall collected twenty- 
five thousand of them as the basis for her books Facts or Lire AND LOVE 
FOR ‘TREN-AGERS and Famity LivinG, a high-school text. Here briefly ave 
the main areas of teen-age concern which she has described. 













“How can you tell when you are really in love?” is a question that both 
boys and girls ask Dr. Duvall in ever-increasing numbers today. Now 
when so many young people are getting married right out of high school, 
and often while they are still in school, knowing when you are really and 
truly in love can be pretty important. The popular songs aren’t much 
help. Yet, there is enough known about the differences between infatua- 
tion and the kind of love that lasts to give youth sound guidance. 
Becoming a more attractive, likeable person is of course a major teen- 
age concern, ‘The two questions which recurred most frequently in the 
Facts of Life and Love analysis were: “How do you get a date?” and 
“What do you do with a date when you get it?” ‘There seems, too, to be 

























more parental disapproval of dates and dating now than in the past two 
h generations. 
. Sex, petting, courtship, marriage, and engagement are the five sub- 
r jects which college freshmen find most. difficult to discuss with their 
fathers and mothers. A nation-wide study indicates that many can’t discuss 
- petting and sex at all with their parents, and more than half never talk 
‘a over life’s meaning and purpose with their parents. An even greater num- 
l ber never discuss sex education with them. Although the popular press 
8 is full of stories and references to sex, birth, babies, and bizarre pathologi- 
al cal detail, simple, straightforward explanations of the facts of life are 
th rarely available to youth in wholesome presentation. ‘The librarian who 
i honestly, wholesomely, and humbly attempts to help youth find answers 
i to life’s biggest questions finds parents, teachers, and communities grate- 
= ful. Oncoming generations are helped to find the happiness that is pos- 
i sible for them, and to develop the strengths needed to take today’s stresses 
“a and strains. ‘These are the rewards that make up even for the books that 





aren’t returned. 
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LISTEN, MY HEART 
by Ellen Turngren 


“Here is a book of which Rol- 
vaag would have been proud. . . . 
Perhaps this book is the single 
most significant contribution to 
adolescent literature of this year. 
It throbs with the reality of a 
way of life and with the peren- 
nial problems facing all young 
people: conflicts between genera- 
tions, conflicts between brothers 
and sisters, conflicts between 
dreams and reality.” 

—The English Journal 


“Perceptively drawn scenes and 
characters and an evocative style 
convey the feeling of a Swedish 
community in Minnesota.” 
—The Booklist, A.L.A. 


“An unusually good picture of 
farm life in a Swedish-American 
community in Minnesota 
There is nothing at all contrived 
about the book and the char- 
acters are as real as if the author 
had known them herself. Girls 
from fourteen through high 
school will find it an enjoyable 
and rewarding story.” _ 

—The Horn Book 


“Altogether, this is a much 
stronger and a much better writ- 
ten book than the average piece 
of teen-age fiction.” 


—Christian Science Monitor 
Each $3.00 


At Your Bookstore 


GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


LONGMANS, 


OUTSTANDING PRAISE FOR 
TWO NOVELS FOR TEENAGERS 
















SAUL’S DAUGHTER 
by Gladys Malvern 





“The author’s approach is an 
unusual and effective one, and 
while . . . done for teen-agers, 
Saul’s Daughter is in many ways 
a more expert and _ skillfully 
written tale than many of the 
distorted, flamboyant Biblical 
novels being released for adult 
readers.” —The Argonaut 


“Like the author’s earlier Bibli- 
cal retellings, this is a smoothly 
written, plausible story, rich in 
local color and sympathetic in 
its understanding of a primitive 
people who had primitive ways 
but also had God’s favor. Her 
interweaving of David's songs is 
skillfully done.” 

—Best Sellers (Catholic) 


“The highly dramatic story of 
David's rapid rise to power re- 
mains at the same time a tender 
love story . . . a_ better-than- 

average Biblical novel.’ 
—Walther League Mesenger 
(Lutheran) 


“It was not an easy thing for 
Michal to be married to the man 
destined to take her father’s 
throne. Her doubts and fears as 
well as her love are well pre- 
sented in this story that follows 
Biblical sources quite closely in 
bringing to life a romance of 
long ago.” —Saturday Review 



















HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of Chicago children’s 
librarians: KATHERINE C. EZELL, ELIzABETH L. Kinc, HAZEL WEIN- 
STEIN; HELEN E. BouGu, Chairman. 


Finch, Hardy R. “Encyclopedias.” Scholastic Teacher, Vol. 6g, No. 5 (Oc- 
tober 11, 1956) p. 29-30-T. 


A problem which many teachers and librarians share today is how to get students 
into the habit of using encyclopedias as a general source of information, Mr. 
Finch has gathered information on encyclopedia teaching aids including film- 
strips, plays and booklets with grade level, price, and suggested use. 


Hicks, Granville. ““Thoughts in a Small-Town Library.” The American 
Scholar, Vol. 25, No. 2 (Spring 1956) p. 177-192. 


This essay on the value of public libraries in small towns has significance to the 
children’s librarian as well as the chief librarian. 


Martin, Ralph G. “A Family Reading in the Living Room.” House Beauti- 
ful, Vol. 98, No. g (September 1956) p. 92-93. 


“The soul of a child is a singing thing, and its song is a song of wonder.’ So 
begins Mr. Martin’s description of his reading to his young son and daughter 
age 6 and 4 respectively. In the vein of Annis Duff this Executive Editor of 
House Beautiful declares the values of family reading to parent and child. The 
forty-six titles included in the article are listed at the end. 


Van Winkle, Elva Young. “Story Telling Time.” General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 1734 N. Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


An excellent down-to-earth eleven-page monograph (including a five-page anno 
tated bibliography) on stories to tell and how to tell them, Miss Van Winkle, 
who is Conductor of In-service ‘Training in Storytelling, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, prepared this at the request of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, American Library Association for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The volunteer storyteller was kept in mind, which 
makes this just right for a new storyteller, Single copies are available from the 
GFWC while the supply lasts. 


“One Hundred Best Books for Children,” selected by Virginia Haviland, 

Ruth Gagliardo, and Elizabeth Nesbitt. McCall's, Vol. 84, No. 2 
(November 1956) p. 42+. 
A pamphlet (20 pages) entitled McCall’s List gf 100 Best Books for Children, 
including the article and list, with some additional material, has been published 
by McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, and is available at 15 cents per copy 
(no stamps.) Discounts may be obtained on large quantities, 
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CHRISTMAS IN CALIFORNIA 


Trupie Hunt, JANE BrapLey, MARGARET I. FoLey and HELEN GILBERT 
of the California Library Association. 






The Santa Barbara Public Library’s Children’s Room has observed one 
Christmas custom since 1917. The planting of Saint Barbara’s wheat 
originated in the south of France and is appropriately adopted by resi- 






dents of the Saint’s name city. 

In Provence and Languedoc, on St. Barbara’s day, December 4, the 
women fill two or three plates with wheat or lentils set afloat in water. 
In the warm ashes of the fireplace or on a sunny window lcdge the seeds 
germinate, and as the grain grows well or ill the harvest of the coming 








year is foretold. 

In the children’s room of the Santa Barbara library boys and girls 
watch the growth of the wheat planted in two flat boxes of earth flanking 
the old créche which is in itself a tradition. The lovely hand-carved 
Bavarian figures were a gilt to the library in the early 1920's and have 
become a part of Christmas for generations of children. 

A “twwadition” of two-years’ standing, which may well continue in this 
children’s room is that of the breaking of a pinata in the patio at the 
Christmas story hour. A Spanish or Mexican Christmas story precedes this 
old Mexican custom, If you do not live near enough to Olvera Street, Los 
Angeles, to buy your pinata there, an authentic looking one may be made 
from plaster of paris or papier mache. 

(Eprror’s Nore: Instead of a Christmas trec, the Mexicans use a fragile 

earthenware jar (a pinata)—easily shattered—filled with fruits, gifts, and 
candies. SEE Leo Politi’s Pedro, the Angel of Olvera Street.) 
‘4 All of the San Francisco public libraries are furnished with Christmas 
trees which are decorated by the pages or the young people who come to 
, the library. However, the Parkside Branch, whose architecture is modern 
‘ and functional, features a modern motif. Last year it was mobiles—in 
addition to the usual tree and holiday decorations. 

Phe Allendale Branch in Pasadena started out by trimming its tree 
with paper chains and popcorn (its librarian is a New Englander.) But 
as time went on something different was needed for the older children. 
The staff covered all their tables with paper and an adult (from the 
neighboring school PTA) was at each table to supervise one activity. 
Each year more and more items are added to the collection of treasures 
which have been made by the children—Swedish angels, birds, spirals, 
stars, etc. Paper is ready, with some patterns drawn, and scissors are sup- 
plied by a school. Quite unusual ornaments often result from the chil- 
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CAMPBELL AND HALL, INC. 
WHOLESALERS TO THE BOOK TRADE 


Prompt, Friendly, Complete In-Print Book 
Service to Schools and Libraries y7 Broad 
Bookstock y Generous Discounts 7 Com- 
plete Reporting Service 4 Buying Guides 


for Adult Books and Children’s Books 


g8g COMMONWEALTH AVENUE Boston 17, Mass. 


dren’s own ideas. There are usually about a hundred children making 
ornaments—just about the capacity of the branch. Of course many of the 
children bring their parents into the library just to show them the par- 
ticular ornaments which they have made. 

Most of the Long Beach libraries have a special Christmas Story Hour, 
including carols. Often the children go right on singing while they make 
decorations and put them on the tree after the story hour is over. ‘The 
smallest branch, which is about as big as a large mushroom, has Swiss 
music boxes tinkling away among the books at Christmas time. Mrs. 
Webber, the librarian, happily gives the children her own home-made 
Santa Claus cookies with coconut beards. The Main Library’s Children’s 
Room always displays a dozen handsome pictures showing the children of 
as many countries celebrating Christmas in their own traditional ways. It 
sometimes happens that a child from abroad finds out in this way that his 
country made a contribution recognized by many others. ‘The boys and 
girls look at these pictures with great care each year. ‘here was the un- 
forgettable joy of a family of three children, just arrived from Germany, 
when they discovered that their own countryshad given us the Christmas 
tree. Decorating the tree that year was a special delight to all of the chil- 
dren because of these three who were beginning to feel at home. 
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MARGARET WISE BROWN 
and GARTH WILLIAMS 


THREE LITTLE ANIMALS, An enchant- 
ing book about three little animals who 
visit the city, by the author and artist 
of Tue LittLe Fur Famiy. “Very en- 
dearing.”—Vircinia Kirkus. 

Ages 3-6. $2.50 
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YLLA 


THE LITTLE ELEPHANT. Story by Arthur 
Gregor with 35 of Ylla’s wonderful 
photographs depicting the adventures 
of Japu, the baby elephant who led 
the King’s procession. Ages 4-8. $2.50 
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Harper ‘Bork, 
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THE HAPPY RAIN 


By JACK SENDAK, Filled with merry 
pictures by Maurice Sendak. The story 
of a town where it rained all the time 
—and everybody loved it! Then, one 
day, it stopped raining. 

Ages 6-8. Cloth, $2.50 


ROAR AND MORE 


By KARLA KUSKIN. A fresh, new 
“read-aloud” book packed with ani- 
mals — and their noises. “A gay, orig- 
inal little book.”—Publishers’ Weekly. 
Ages 4-6. $2.00 

Cloth Library Edition $2.50 


HARRY THE DIRTY DOG. With 32 pages 
of pictures in three colors by MARGA- 
RET BLOY GRAHAM, artist of REALLy 
Sprinc. The comical story of a dog 
who hated taking a bath. “Another 
funnybone tickling charmer.” — Vir- 
GINIA KIRKUS. Ages 4-8. $2.00 

Cloth Library Edition $2.75 
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MEINDERT DeJONG 


THE HOUSE OF SIXTY FATHERS. Pic- 
tures by MAURICE SENDAK. The un- 
usual story of a courageous Chinese 
boy’s adventures when he is swept away 
in a sampan in wartime. By the winner 
of the 1954 Newbery Award for THE 
WHEEL ON THE SCHOOL. 

Ages 10up. Cloth, $2.50 


BRONZEVILLE 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By GWENDOLYN BROOKS. Pictures by 
Ronni Solbert. Poems for and about 
children by a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Negro poet. Accompanied by sensitive 
drawings of children in the city. 
Ages 7-11. Cloth, $2.00 


SASHES 
RED AND BLUE 


By NATALIE SAVAGE CARLSON. With 
captivating pictures by Rita Fava. 
More delightful French-Canadian folk 
stories by the author of THE TALKING 
Cat. “Written with great good humor 
and imagination.”—Publishers’ Weekly. 

Ages 8-12. Cloth, $2.50 


At all bookstores-~-~--~"" ~ 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Edited by 


ADELINE CorRIGAN, Associate Editor 


CuristmMas, THe Festival or CHitpioop 


A ll attend to what I say: 

C hrist, the Lord, was born to-day, 

H is litthe body lapped in hay. 

R ound him breathing oxen lay 

n the stall. 

S hepherds first the tidings told, 

hen the kings in fur and gold 

M ade their across the wold, 
ngels carolled in the cold, 

S now covered all. 


warm 


Way 


S o sang they 
O wv Christmas day, 
ow as then 
G ood-will to men. 


FRANCES CORNFORD. 


And good will to children and young peo 
ple and to those green and friendly places, 
the Children’s 
where. For 


Rooms in libraries every 
the Children’s Rooms decked 
with holly, laurel, and flaming starflowers 
are celebrating Christmas. ‘The Christmas 
tree, given pride of place, brings to many 
boys and girls moments of joy and wonder. 
Displays of Christmas art and Christmas 
hooks are decorative and meaningful, Ac 

livities of the Children’s Rooms, the plays 
performed, and stories told, the music 
played and carols sung, speak of Christmas 
as cloquently as the fir tree or the garland. 
In one place, the children’s librarian reads 
the Bible narrative of the Nativity, in 
another she tells the story of ‘The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” or “The Legend of the 


Christmas Rose.” One recounts a tale of 
old St. Nicholas, another tells how en 
chanting Jenny Lind once shared her 


Christmas tree with the prince of story 
tellers, Hans Christian Andersen. All of 
the traditional customs as reported by the 
regions, the greetings and good wishes ex 
changed, reflect something of the gladness, 
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kindliness, and gentleness of the great 
festival of childhood, A very Merry Christ 
nas to you, 


The Christmas spirit’ prevails in’ the 
Children’s Room of the West End Branch 
of the Boston Public Library throughout 
December. The walls are adorned with 
silhouettes of Santa’s sleigh and reindeer 
as well as large colorful bells. A miniature 


Nativity scene is scheduled for the aftei 
noon of December 18. The highlight of 
the program is a pageant concerning 


Christmas customs in other lands given 
by the children, many of whom have first 
hand knowledge of life in foreign coun 
tries. And there will be the telling of the 
Christmas story, the singing of 
carols, and refreshments. 
According to Hazel Ritts Lubrecht, chil 
dren's librarian, Hazelton, Pennsylvania 
Public Library features the annual Christ 
mas Story Hour, a radio broadcast telling 
of new Christmas books and a Story How 
for pre-school children over a local radio 
station. ‘There 


favorite 


Christmas tree in the 
Children’s Room, as well as a gingerbread 
house. 

Althea Johnson, Head of the Children’s 
Department in Kitchener, Canada, reports 
that a program is planned for each after 
noon of the Christmas vacation period. 
Announcements in the form of Christmas 
folders have been sent to every city school. 
Successful programs include: ‘The Story 
of the Nutcracker Suite, both story and 
music; a recording of Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol; puppet shows, \ Christmas Mum 
mer’s Play, The Broth of Kristkindli, 
Christmas ‘Through a Knothole, Santa 
Litthe Ketthehead. Decorations 
made by the children include folding 
paper trees made out of green paper, and 
lighted by candles constructed out cf 
spines of book jackets topped by yellow 
paper flames. ... In many other Canadian 
libraries the children make and hang all 
the tree decorations. Some turn out to be 
a bit lopsided, but they are still beloved 
and beautiful in the eyes of the creators. 
... Windsor has a traditional Hansel and 
Gretel party at Willistead Library. ‘The 
day before Christmas the story is told, fol 
lowing which the witch’s house is eaten. 
This house is made of delectable ginger 
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A Story Book 


of Jesus 
by ENID BLYTON 


e This introduction to Jesus for 
the very young is designed to be 
used first with the read-aloud age, 

later for children to read by them- 
selves. The text is skillfully exe- 
cuted to follow the language of the 
gospels as closely as possible while 
a the structure and vocabu- 
lary entirely within the child’s 
reach, Charmingly illustrated in 
32 color plates and black and white 
by Florie Walker. 158 pages, $3.75 





THE BLUENOSE PIRATE 
By Captain Frank Knight. An ex- 
citing story of pirate days by the 
popular author of sea-adventure 
stories, Fiction. Ages 12-14. 
256 pages, Hlus., $2.75 
THE NOR’WESTERS 
By Marjorie Wilkins Campbell. The 
story of the daring Scots who fought 
Vi ipids, Indians and northern frost in 
their struggle for the Canadian fur 
trade. History-Adventure. Ages 12-14. 
176 pages, Illus., $2.75 


CAPTAIN OF THE DISCOVERY 

The Story of Captain 

George Vancouver 

By Roderick Haig-Brown. The life 

story of the first man to chart the 

coast from San Francisco to Alaska. 

History-Adventure, Ages 12-14. 
Iilus., $2.75 


JADY AND THE GENERAL 

By Lyn Cook, A Canadian boy’s 

life on the farm and his friendship 

with a boy from Vermont. Fiction. 
Ages 12-14. Hllus., $2.95 


THE BOLD HEART: The Story 
of Father Lacombe 


By Josephine Phelan. Vhestory of the 
dynamic, merry and courageous priest 


of the great Northwest. History-: Ad- 
venture, Ages 12-14. Illus., $2.75 


FIRST PERFORMANCE 

By R. E. Masters, Music and mys- 
tery mix in a thrilling adventure. 
Fiction. Ages 10-14. Illus., $2.50 
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bread with a roof of colored wafers, win 
dows made of frosting, and set off by a 
delicious candy fence. Joan Magee is the 
children’s librarian who is hostess for the 
Christmas books and Christmas fun. 

At Westmount, Quebec, Miss Fraser tells 
Christmas stories weekly in December, to 
the children who are both English and 
French. All gather around the tall tree 
from the great woods, and admire the 
beautiful old world créche with its china 
figures. . . . Dorothy Metcalf, children’s 
librarian at Guelph, writes of the chil 
dren’s participation through song and fun 
in their Christmas program, The children 
enjoy the cotton snow men they have 
made, and the unique Christmas trees 
made of popcorn, and decorated with 
jelly beans, 

The Young People’s Department of 
Enoch Pratt Free Library joins the Christ 
mas celebration by sharing in Baltimore's 
annual Christmas window displays. ‘The 
twelve large display windows feature a 
tree decked with colored balls and colo 
ful book jackets. The Young People’s De 
partment thus has the opportunity to give 
season’s greetings and display the new 
titles of the past year which often serve as 
gift suggestions for teen-agers, 

Christmas in the Children’s Rooms of 
the Newark, New Jersey Public Library is 
celebrated with a lighted Christmas tree 
trimmed by the children. Christmas stories 
are told at the regular and_ pre-school 
story hours the week before Christmas. 
The Library as a whole is always decorated 
for Christmas and a large lighted Christ 
mas tree placed in the entrance court, The 
staff comes a little early the day before 
Christmas to gather in the court and sing 
carols, sometimes with a solo by a gifted 
staff member and also a word from the 
President of the Board of Trustees or the 
Director, The program continues until 
g:15 a.m, with the early patrons joining 
the group. . ... In 1955, the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh planned and carried 
out very successfully a Christmas Story 
Festival. During all of the month of De 
cember the children’s librarians from the 
Central Division and from the branches 
visited throughout the system and _ told 
specially prepared stories 

Ihe Christmas season has many attrac 
tions for children (and, incidentally, for 
just as many grown-ups) in the Children’ 

Room of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
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Baltimore. There is always something old 
and usually something new to 
visitors during the holiday 
Christmas 


attract 
season. ‘The 
tree which stands over the fa- 
mous fish pond revolves on the base of 
an old German music box. This interest- 
ing old box was brought from Germany 
in 1890 and was presented to the Chil- 
dren’s Room by the wife of a Pratt em- 
ployee as a memorial to her husband, ‘The 
quaint old pewter piece, about 14 inches 
in diameter, plays “Silent Night, Holy 
Night” and “O Come, Little Children” 
and will support a five or six foot tree. It 
revolves the tree as it plays for twenty 
or thirty minutes after being wound. An- 
other special exhibit which interests visi 
tors in the Library is the doll exhibit 
which Beth Caples, Head of the Children’s 
Room, features each Christmas in the glass 
cases outside the room, The core of the 
doll collection was given by a Baltimore 
woman whose collection of dolls became 
so great (from her many trips to Europe) 
that she could no longer display them 
properly, At present, these dolls from 
almost every country, number over 200. 
Iwo special Christmas favorites which 
were presented to the library last year are 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus, two 12-inch rag 
dolls made by an interested patron and 
presented to the library. After these were 
displayed at the Main Library last year 
and had received much publicity, they 
made the rounds of branch libraries in 
the city. This doll exhibit has become as 
much a part of the Christmas tradition 
at the Pratt Library as has the fire in the 
great stone fireplace, and the unusual 
music box Christmas tree in the children’s 
room of the Pratt Library. 
traditions at the Dallas, Texas Public 
Library grown through the years. 
All story hours during December are given 
over to the telling of Christmas stories. 
Oak Cliff Branch has a candle light story 
time on the last day the branch is open 
before Christmas, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Often Siddie Joe Johnson, Head 
of Children’s Work, is guest storyteller 
for the occasion. At Main Library, the 
tee is put up late and left until New 
Year. The children help decorate the tree, 
old-fashioned decorations, mostly, And al- 
ways, the week before Christmas, groups 
of carol singers—Boy Scout, Girl Scout, 


. . Christmas 


have 
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Camp Fire, private schools, etc.—serenade 
the whole library, beginning and ending 
with the Children’s Room. The library 
has beautiful figures for its créche, and is 
always the center of interest in the room. 
And under the tree there is placed always 
an open copy of Petersham’s Christ Child. 

Ihe Christmas season at Waco, ‘Texas 
Public Library has always had a special 
aura of quiet festivity, The entire build 
ing is decorated for the occasion, using 
variations of a single theme. In addition 
to the current theme of decoration, the 
children’s room always has its table créche 
as the focal point near the big fireplace 
in the reading room. Some years a Christ 
mas tree, decorated with miniature books, 
is also set up. ‘The Christmas story hour 
is held here, with candles and Christmas 
lights furnishing illumination, The pro- 
gram usually includes carols sung by the 
children, and a background of recorded 
Christmas music. Early in the season, be- 
fore school closes for the holidays, the 
children’s librarian and a guest storyteller 
go to the Wheatley Branch for their cele 


FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


@ SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES to 
help librarians build an exciting 
and stimulating collection of for- 
eign language books for children. 


@ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
selected by expert librarians for li- 
brary use 


@ A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 


For NEW catalog and information 


WRITE TO: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 
New York 75 
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bration. The small building is always filled 
to overflowing on these occasions, and the 

music is truly wonderful. When the story- 

tellers have worn their voices down to a 

croak, the children are sent home with a 

peppermint stick in their hands and 

Christmas in their hearts. 

One of the most pleasant traditions in 
the Norma Meldrum Children’s Room of 
the Houston, Texas Public Library is the 
annual Christmas gift party. On this occa- 
sion Houston children bring gaily wrapped 
books, phonograph records, o1 cash dona- 
tions tucked in Christmas cards to the 
library and place them under the large 
Christmas tree in the Children’s Room. A 
program of stories, poems, and carols fol 
lows the opening of the gifts. The librat 
ian, in “Birthday party” fashion, exclaims 
over each title! The children seem to en 
joy giving to the “unknown” children 
who may read the books for years to come, 
and they take pride in seeing the books 
on the shelf. The library is indebted to 
Dr. Evelyn ‘Thompson for this lovely tra 
dition. She, as a professor of children’s 
literature at the University of Houston, 
has encouraged her students (most of them 
were teachers in the public school system) 
to include the Children’s Room of the li 
brary on their Christmas lists. Through 
this group of classroom teachers children 
of Houston were invited to participate in 
this type of Christmas program, and they 
have continued to be interested in the 
project for many years. To add to the 
theme, the library saves all book jackets 
of children’s books and makes a bulletin 
board display. They arrange them in the 
form of the usual Christmas tree, wreath, 
or Santa’s pack, . . 

And a peaceful note from Niantic, Con- 
necticut, with Jeannette Beebe reporting 
that in her library at Christmas time there 
is a créche for the young children and 
books about Christmas, with emphasis on 
the quiet, lovely side of the Christmas 
season, a small tree, pictures of the Ma 
donna, sleigh bells hung on the door. 


PERSONS ... 


Edrie Marquand is in charge of Young 
Adults, as well as general circulation, 
music records, and public relations, in the 
Everett, Washington Public Library. Mary 
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Farrell, formerly with the Everett staff, 
is now working in the Young Adult De- 
partment of the Miami, Florida Public 
Library. . . . Patricia Peart of Monterey, 
California, is an author who writes unde 
the name of Hendry Peart; her book The 
Red Falcons of Tremoine will be pub 
lished by Knopf this fall... . The coming 
of Betty Jo Peterson, children’s librarian, 
to the ‘Taft Branch of the Kern County, 
California Library makes possible greater 
service to the young people on the West 
Side of Kern County. Miss Peterson worked 
in the Richmond libraries before her grad 
uation from the University of California 
Library School at Berkeley last July. 

Joy De Weese-Wehen, author of Tower in 
the Sky, visited the Teen-Age Room of 
the Oakland Public Library in August, 
and spoke to the young people assembled 
about creative writing. 

Elinor Burnham has returned to West 
chester County, New York as children’s 
librarian of the Bronxville Library. 
Barbara Dobbis Block, formerly children’s 
librarian at the Scarsdale, New York Pub 
lic Library is now Librarian of the Dobbs 
Ferry Elementary School. . . . Barbara 
Moody, formerly Head of Children’s Work, 
Baltimore is now Assistant Co-ordinator, 
Work with Children, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. . . . Florence Bayles succeeds 
Frances Grim as Head of the Stevenson 
Room for Young People, Cleveland Public 
Library. . . . Robert Schwabacher (Pratt 
56) joined the staff of the Mount Vernon, 
New York Public Library, dividing his 
time between the High School Room and 
the Children’s Room, . . . At the New 
York meeting of the Children’s and Young 
People’s Librarians Section of the New 
York Library Association in October, Helen 
M. Brogan of The New York Public Li 
brary talked on “Simple but Effective Ex 
hibits,” and Helen Masten showed some 
of the latest additions to the Package 
Library of Foreign Children’s Books. 

June Munro, former children’s librarian 
of the Leaside, Ontario Public Library, 
and 1955 National Chairman of Young 
Canada’s Book Week, is studying at Carle 
ton College, Ottawa, this year. While in 
Ottawa she will serve as Publications Pro 
duction editor at the Executive Office of 
the Canadian Library Association, Miss 
Munro spent the summer in Europe, as 
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did several other Ontario children’s li- 
brarians. . . . Barbara Smith resigned her 
position as Head of the Children’s De- 
partment in Oshawa to become Chief 
Librarian at Port Credit, Ontario, Enid 
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senior high school students has grown 
out of their Summer Reading Club. Ac- 
cording to Patricia Peart this enthusiastic 
group met every two weeks during vaca- 
tom. ...A square, 18-inch high 
model of a children’s zoo was lent to the 
library by Mr. Roger Conant, Curator of 
Reptiles at the Zoological Society of Phila- 
delphia. ‘This was displayed in Central 
Children’s Department and five branch 
children’s rooms during the fall months. 

The Waukegan, Illinois Public Li 
brary, through Marian Schroether, chil 
dren’s librarian, reports that a bequest by 
Evelyn Latto, former teacher in the Wau 
kegan Public Schools, made possible the 
beginning of the library’s collection of 
foreign picture books. ‘To date, the collec- 
includes books in Spanish, Dutch, 
German, Czechoslovakian, Italian, French, 
Danish, and Swedish, They are a part of 
the circulating collection of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department. . . . 

Etobicoke ‘Township Public Library, 
through Betty Ann Horne, children’s li- 
brarian, in cooperation with a committee 
of public school teachers prepared a series 
of remedial reading lists for grades two to 
five. . . . Windsor, at the request of the 
Board of Education and in cooperation 
with a committee of the supervisors and 
prepared similar lists 
for grades four through eight. . . . When 
Montreal was host to the International 
Congress of Entomology in August, the 
Public Library of Westmount, a residential 
suburb, invited children of the delegates 
to an outdoor story hour, Children came 
by bus from downtown Montreal. Coun- 
tries represented were England, Mexico, 
United States and Canada. Catherine 
Fraser is the children’s librarian. .. . 

In September, the Martin Memorial Li- 
brary of York, Pennsylvania dedicated its 
new $200,000 Children’s Wing, a gift of 
Mrs. Salome Baker Stauffer and William 
H. Baker in memory of their father, John 
E. Baker, who was the first president of 
the Martin Library Association. The two 
story building is of brick matching the 
main part of the library. The children’s 
section, which is on the main floor, is an 
attractive, cheerful room, finished in light 
maple with harmonizing furniture. A spe- 
cial feature of the room is the dropped 
floor behind the charging desk. This en- 
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ables the librarians to work at a desk 
comfortable for them and at the same time 
suitable for the height of children, Janette 
Woolsey is children’s librarian. . . . 

Hilltop ‘Tuberculosis Hospital in Balti 
more was the setting for book talks by 
Sara Siebert and Ralph Herron, young 
people's librarians from Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, where they regaled patients with 
talks from Jane Eyre and An Alligator 
Named Daisy, as well as brief descriptions 
of other interesting titles. The hospital 
librarian, William Ticknor, said that there 
was immediate demand for the books 
mentioned, and that the patients enjoyed 
the program... . 

During the summer, the N.Y.C. Board 
of Education conducted remedial read 
ing program at four schools in the Queens 
Borough Public Library. ‘This library par 
ticipated in several ways, including story 
hours, Class visits to the libraries, and with 
the library workshops conducted for the 
help of parents of retarded readers. . . . . \ 
Children’s Reading Exhibit For Adults, 
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an annual program, was held in October 
at Gertz’ Department Store Auditorium in 
Jamaica, New York. The program included 
speakers, films and story hours. 

Phe Children’s) Department of — the 
Cleveland Public Library enjoyed a Book 
Festival in its Central and 34 branch 
children’s rooms during the month of No 
vember called “The Children’s Festival of 
the Chrysanthemum.” It was the second 
in the series devoted to the contribution 
of nations to beauty and the joy of living. 
As children’s and young people’s librarians 
well know, the books of childhood cross 
all frontiers, The general purpose of the 
series is to promote knowledge, foster un 
derstanding and friendship between Cleve 
land’s children and the peoples of the 
world. A Festival highlight was the pro- 
gram of dance, song and story held at the 


Main Library. Phere were Japanese dances, 
songs, stories, dramatizations and demon- 
strations of flower arrangement, ‘The ex- 
hibit of books, arts and crafts included a 
unique story box, used by the itinerant 
storytellers in Japan, flown by air from 
Pokyo for the occasion, Civic cooperation 
for the Festival included a gorgeous cover 
in color in the Pictorial Section of the 
Sunday Plain Dealer; posters, book ex- 
hibits and cakes in 42 windows of the 
Hough Bakeries; bouquets of chrysanthe 
mums from the Cleveland Chapter, Na 
tional Chrysanthemum Society and spot 
announcements over local radio stations. 
The planning committee included Jane 
Marquis and Eileen Kemp, co-chairmen; 
Margaret Clark, Helen Fedas, Ruth Had 
low, Ruth Knott, Louise Kulamer, Mary 
Agnes Maher and Jean Stewart. 


NEWBERY-CALDECOTT NEWS 


As this issue of TON goes to press, your Newbery-Caldecott Award Com- 
mittee will be hard at work considering the membership nominations for 
the award-winning books and preparing to cast their first ballots for the 
1956 winners. 

The announcement of the awards will be made on March 4, 1956 in 
the New York office of Mr, Frederic G. Melcher, President of the R. R. 
Bowker Company and donor of the medals. 

Just prior to that date, announcements of the recipients will be sent 
to directors of library work with children in public libraries in cities of 
100,000 Or more population, and state, school and children’s library su- 
pervisors. Librarians in smaller communities wishing the immediate news 
should send a self-addressed stamped postal card to the nearest large 
library for the information. 





The American Junior Red Cross has long been active in’ promoting 
international understanding. ‘The October 1956 American Junior Red 
Cross News (p. 10-12), in an article by Nora Beust, “Books about Children 
in Other Lands,” describes its new project. A shelf of 42 books for children, 
stories from many countries, is to be made available to rural s¢ hools where 
book resources are limited. Exploration of the most effective ways of doing 
this is now being done in four states—Georgia, Missouri, Montana, and 
Michigan. DLCYP office has worked with the Junior Red Cross on several 
aspects of the project. 
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CALLING ATTENTION TO 


Selected by an AYPL Committee: Marcarer Hart, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Grorrrey Witson, Iree Library of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dorotny Lawson, Indianapolis Public Library, Ind.; Chairman. 


Alm, Richard S. “The Development of Literature for Adolescents.” The 
School Review, Vol. 64, p. 172-177 (April 1956) 


Discusses the development of the literature, library services, and book reviewing 
for the teen age. A valuable list of references at the end of the article. 


’ 


Banning, Margaret Culkin. “Let’s Stop Maligning American Youth.’ 
Reader's Digest, Vol. 69, No. 412 (August 1956), p. 133-136. 
“The g5 percent of boys and girls in the United States who are behaving well, 


taking school seriously, and earning money on the side should not be blamed for 
the delinquents.” 


Heilman, Robert B, “Literature and Growing Up.” The English Journal, 
Vol. 45, No. 6 (September 1956), p. 303-313. 


Phe author holds that the pleasure of imaginative reading brings out potential 
humanity in the reader and helps him to mature in mind and spirit. 


Slocum, Grace P., and Brown, ‘Thomas G. “Recruiting at the Teen-Age 
Level.” Wilson Library Bulletin, Vol. 31, No. 1 (September 1956), 
P- 75°76. 
A practical and interesting program is outlined in this report of a Library Career 


Day sponsored by the Brooklyn Public Library. Many of the ideas could be 
adapted by smaller libraries. 


‘Thompson, Dorothy. “Why Make It Harder for Johnny To Read?” Ladies 


Home Journal, Vol. 73, No. 7 (July 1956), p. 11+. 


“Because children are not encouraged to read ‘beyond their years’—beyond the 
prosaic, everyday words they have visually memorized and learned—they miss the 
hooks of those great writers who have had the supreme gift of being able to 
recapture their own childhoods.” 


SUNSHINE 


India’s children have a new monthly magazine in English and Hindi 
called Sunshine, edited by Dr. G. Stephen Krishnayya who is Principal, 
Shri Shivaji Preparatory School, Poona. It seeks to interpret India to 
Western countries. ‘The subscription in the United States is two dollars 
a year. 
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A.L.A.’s NEW 
BASIC BOOK COLLECTIONS 


MOorE THAN EVER the essential tools for the small or newly established 
school library, for the teacher and administrator. But the larger school 
library—and the public library too—will find them all of continuing 


importance for checking and reference. 


B FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, 6th ed. 


” THE MORE THAN 1000 in-print titles were chosen by an A.L.A. commit- 
tee of school librarians assisted by ACEI, NCTE, NEA and ASCD consultants. 
i, For each, complete buying and cataloging information is given, subject 
or headings, Decimal classification, grading for the eight school years 
covered, and brief evaluative annotations; Wilson cards are noted 


wherever available. Recommended magazines and easy and picture 


il, 
books are in separate lists. 
ial published : 144 pages : $2 
“ FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 2nd ed. 
, 
6), 
ITs USEFULNESS demonstrated by the first edition of 1950—filling the 
= gap between ELEMENTARY Grapes and Hicn Scuoors—this enlarged 
be edition now includes more than 1000 titles. To meet the realities of 
modern school libraries, the fiction and short story sections, and the 
li science category, have been substantially expanded. All titles included 
11es ° e ° 
are annotated, arranged by subject, with Decimal classification, and 
, complete buying and cataloging information is provided for each. 
| the 
; the December : 144 pages : $2 
le to 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 6th ed. 
SERVING THE HIGH SCHOOL library for 32 years, the annotated list now 
covers approximately 1500 titles, retaining all the functional details 
indi that have evolved through the previous five editions. Library of Con- 
ipal, gress card numbers are noted and Wilson cards for all titles, where 
la tO available. 
yllars 


January : 204 pages : probably $2.75 
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for schools and libraries 


The IMad and the Odyssey. Homer's classic leg- 


ends, admirably adapted by Jane Werner Watson so that boys 
and girls can understand every word. Magnificently illustrated 
with full-color paintings by Alice and Martin Provensen. 100 
pages. Size: 10 x 12%. Grades 5-up. Goldencraft Buckram Bind- 
ing $5.32 (net $3.99). 


Gelden Book of Christmas Tales. Pictures by 
James Lewicki, Stories by Lillian Lewicki. A charming collection 
of Nativity legends from England, Greece, Italy, and Scandi- 
navia. Glowing full-color paintings illumine stories of the Christ- 
mas hawthorne, the Holy Family, the Wise Men, the shepherds, 
and the talking animals of Bethlehem. 32 pages. 10% x 13%. 
Crades 5-7. Goldencraft Buckram Binding $2.95 (net $2.19). 


The Step-by-Step Cookbook for Girls and 
Boys. By Julia Kiene. 500 how-to-do-it pictures accompany 
nearly 100 favorite recipes (plus complete menus), tested and 
selected by girls and boys. Cooking terms are carefully explained, 
with illustrations. All necessary details for measuring ingredi- 
ents. Cooking time and oven temperatures. 128 pages. 64 x 9%. 
Grades 4-up. Goldencraft Library Binding $4.00 (net $2.99). 


ICG COLDEN BOOKS GOLDEN PICTURE 


JUST OUT 


Dale Evans’ Prayer Book 
for Children. Grades 4-7 Gol- 
dencraft Library Binding $2.52 
(net $1.89). 


Walt Disney’s The Great Lo- 
comotive Chase. Crades 4-7. 
Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.25 (net $1.69). 

Walt Disney’s Westward 
Ho, the Wagons! Grades 4-7. 
Coldencraft Library Binding 
$2.25 (net $1.69). 


A NEW NATURE CUIDE 


Fishes. A Cuide to American 
Fresh and Salt Water Species. 
By Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D. and 
Hurst H. Shoemaker, Ph.D. 
160 pages, all in color. Grades 
5-up. Goldencraft Library 
Binding $1.95 (net $1.49). 


CLASSICS 
Grades 5-up. Goldencraft 
Library Binding $2.00 
(net $1.49) 
Treasure Island 
Tom Sawyer 
Black Beauty 
Littl Women 
Heidi 
Ben Hur 


GOLDEN FORTY-NINERS 


Grades 4-up. Goldencrafet 
Library Binding $1.85 
(net $1.39) 
Animals 


Presidents of the 
United States 


Wonders of the World 
Cowboys 
Bible Stories 


The Night Before 
Christmas 


roms ma eourt 
yoige cot Y 


Tug WORLD WE LIVEN 


One of the great books of our 
time in a magnificent Special 
Edition for young readers: 
LIFE’s The World 
We Live In 


More than 150 color paintings, 
maps, and photographs by the 
original Life artists illustrate® 
this Special Edition of Life's) 
monumental 5-billion-year his 
tory of our planet. Lincola 
Barnett’s text has been care 
fully revised by Jane Werner) 
Watson so that difficult com 
cepts are simplified, but the 
accuracy and fascination of 
the original remain intact 
Here young people can see and 
read about the birth of out] 
planet in a churning cloud of 
dust; the dinosaurs that ruled 
the earth for more than If 
million years; the life of oce 
jungle, and desert; the s 
universe. A book with whit 
boys and girls can begin 
comprehend the meaning 
the scientific method, the vai 
ness of time, the mysteries 
space. 216 pages. 8 x Ii 
Grades 5-up. Goldencraft Bue 
ram Binding $6.65 (net $4.5 


For a complete catalogue of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd St., New York 19. 








